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English Nature. 


FoR rural and pastoral beauty— beauty of fields, parks, downs, 
holms—beauty of grass, trees, groves, etc., go to England. You 
shall there see at its full that of which you catch only glimpses in 
this country,—the broad, beaming, hospitable beauty of a per- 
fectly cultivated landscape. Indeed, to see England is to take 
one’s fill of the orderly, the permanent, the well-kept in the works 
of man, and of the continent, the beneficent, the uniform, in the 
works of nature. It is to see the most perfect bit of garden-lawn 
expanded till it covers an empire ; it is to see the history of two 
thousand years written in grass and verdure, and in the lines of 
the landscape ; a continent concentrated into a state, the deserts 
and waste places left out, every rood of it swarming with life ; 
the pith and marrow of wide tracts compacted into narrow fields 
and recruited and forwarded by the most vigilant husbandry. 
Those fields look stall-fed, those cattle beam contentment, those 
rivers have never left their banks ; those mountains are the para- 
dise of shepherds; those open forest glades, half sylvan, half 
pastoral,—clean, stately, full of long vistas and cathedral-like 
aisles ;—where else can one find beauty like that? The wild and 
the savage flee away. The rocks pull the green turf over them like 
coverlids ; the hills are plump with vegetable mould, and when 
they bend this way or that, their sides are wrinkled and dimpled 
like the forms of fatted sheep. And fatted they are ; not merely 
‘ by the care of man, but by the elements themselves ; the sky 
rains fertility upon them ; there is no wear and tear as with our 
alternately flooded, parched, and frozen hill-tops ; the soil accumu- 
lates, the mould deepens ; the matted turf binds it and yearly 
adds to it. 

All this is not simply because man is or has been so potent in 
the landscape (this is but half the truth), but because the very 
mood and humor of Nature herself is domestic and human. She 
seems to have grown up with man and taken on his look and 
ways. Her spirit is that of tM full, placid stream that you may 
lead through your garden or conduct by your door-step without 
other danger than a wet sill or a soaked flowerplot, at rare in- 
tervals. It is the opulent nature of the southern seas, brought 
by the Gulf Stream, and reproduced and perpetuated here under 
these cool northern skies, the fangs and the poison taken out ; 
full, but no longer feverish—lusty, but no longer lewd. 

But the charm of the wild, the fascination of the savage, the 
sublime,—I did not wonder, after being in England a few months, 
that so many of her sons hungered and thirsted after these things 
and pursued them with such zest to the uttermost parts of the 
earth. What a god-send Niagara would be to England—some. 
thing they could not saddle and bridle ; or a section of that awful 
chasm below the falls; or a bit of the Colorado Valley. Dover 
Cliffs, which their poets have magnified, are pleasing but not 
grand ; they are a broad meadow, propped up by a piece of chalk 
three hundred and fifty feet high. The plow and the scythe come 
to the brink of them; and there is no terror in their frown. A 
load of hay the same height and breadth would be as impressive. 
Amid these scenes one comes in time to feel as I imagine a well- 
fed dog feels, that has not had a bone to gnaw in a long while ; 
like a squirrel, whose teeth are spoiling for a nut ; like a hawk, 
ahunger for the quarry. The sparse, the shy, the furtive, are 


good too. One wants the element of surprise—beauty that darts 
upon one like a wild spirit from unexpected places ; the perilous 
charm that lurks on the brink of the abyss. Amid the daily, gen- 
tle, tiresome rains and the weather ‘kind o’ thundery,’ as my 
Surrey farmer put it, but never actually ‘coming to a head’, I could 
have put up cheerfully with one or two of our sky-splitters, when 
the veritable Crack of Doom seems to have come. One does not 
see the stars in England except, now and then, dimly, and through 
aveilof vapor. Never is that awful abyss of the heavens stripped 
bare as with us and brought immeasurably near, almost over- 
powering in its sublimity. 

On the Scotch moors, amid the Cumberland hills, under the 
shadow of Snowden, on the heights at Dover, one may find soli- 
tude most profound and impressive, beauty delicious and satisfy- 
ing as a bath in a fountain ; but of the purely wild and sublime, 
only now and then a glimpse ; while of aboriginal power and sav- 
agery, piled, cleft, contorted—power elemental and inhuman, like 
the sea in a storm,—he will behold none. 

There is no wood-life in England as there is here. I could find 
no distinctive wood birds, no distinctive wood flowers, as at 
home. Everything takes to the fields and the hedges—the rabbits 
to the pasture, the hares to the corn. The jackdaws feed with 
the poultry; the crows perch on the chimney-tops. All the birds 
are semi-domestic, all the plants love cultivation. Every weed 
that has come to us from Europe takes to the fields, while most 
of the natives flee to the woods or hide in the fence-corners. Our 
native mints are delicate and shy ; but behold the bounce and the 
boldness of cat-mint, spear-mint, mother-wort, basil, balm, and 
the rest. English song birds have not the sweet plaintiveness 
and melody of our songsters, but more strength, loudness, and 
vivacity of voice, as if they had been trained to sing in the open 
air instead of in the woods. 

We have nothing like the color of the blooming heather ; it 
suggests the rarest oriental dies and tints ; it covers the lonely 
moors and the mountains with a purple more royal than that of 
kings ; we cannot match the dark, solid, sculpturesque foliage of 
those parks and groves, nor the greenness of those fields and hills, 
nor the witchery of that sunshine, when sunshine there is; but in 
the recesses of our forests, along our unruly streams, on our 
mountain-tops, about our ragged farms, under our starry nights, 
one may catch glimpses of a grace and beauty, not to say sub- 
limity, that 

‘ Make the wild blood start 
In its mystic springs’, 
and that is to these as a line of Emerson or Whitman is toa 
couplet of Pope or Thomson. JOHN BURROUGHS. 
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“ Natural Religion.” * 


SOME sixteen years ago, the author of what was in many re- 
spects the most striking religious book of its decade, intimated in 
his preface a purpose of following it at no late day with a treatise 
on ‘Christ, as the Author of Modern Theology and Religion.’ 
So long we have waited, and the promise has been hitherto unful- 
filled, until now there is substituted for that looked-for volume a 
book which forces us sadly to recognize how impossible it has 
become that the promise should ever be, in any true sense, fulfilled. 
For it is surely nothing but a playing with words, when the 
Utopian scheme now contrived by the accomplished nce i with 
whom we have to do is treated as a veritable outgrowth of the 
underlying principle of Christianity. It is, then, with that irrepress- 
ible disappomtment, which we must always feel in accepting a 
cheaper substitute, that we attempt to estimate the new volume. 
Its line of thought is that supernatural religion has failed ;—it 
may have been useful, it may even have been true, but it has 
failed. The age has drifted hopelessly away from it. Science 
with its devotion to nature, art with its devotion to formal beauty, 
these are successfully competing with the church. But why 
should we be disturbed? We need only to recognize that the 
scientist and the artist have their religion, too. Religion is any- 
thing that animates us with a strong, eager movement of lofty 
feeling. Nothing is really irreligious, except the cold, or the 
aimless and careless life. The eager pursuit of science, of art, of 


* Natural Religion, By the Author of Ecce Homo. $1.25. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 
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morals—this triple religion included under the term ‘culture,’ 
when that is rightly understood—contains the hope of the modern 
age. 

We must undoubtedly grant that the church has neglected far too 
much the true worth in scientific research, and misunderstood far 
too persistently the claims of art. There have been suspicion and 
attack, where to recognize and to co-operate were the most obvious 
duty, as well as the dictate of common sense. And it does not 
lessen the fault of the church that the suspicion and attack have 
been mutual. We must further accept, and be glad to accept, 
the strong plea for the energy of devotion to some end, as always 
better than a stagnant orthodoxism of belief. We may even agree 
that there is something akin to religion in the life of the absorbed 
student of nature or idea] beauty, But nothing except grave 
confusion of thought results from the argument that in this rela- 
tionship (whose closeness, as we shall see in a moment, is greatly 
sermon’) an organic principle is made known which suffices 
for the religious needs of the world. It is a profound error to 
suppose that such a shadowy religion would at all satisfy men. 
The religions by which men have been most deeply and lastingly 
affected have proclaimed objective facts. They have had much 
to say about sin and holiness-—sin to be got rid of, holiness to be 
attained ; and this is by no means an accident. But from begin- 
ning to end of this book there is no word of either. Religion, 
according to the author, is purely subjective—the attitude of the 
soul toward the object worshipped. The attitude of the object 
worshipped toward the soul is left out of the account. It is even 
a matter of indifference whether the object worshipped is capable 
of any attitude at all. Now it will be seen how the nature of 
Christianity is misapprehended. The ‘ Natural Christianity ’ urged 
upon us, ‘which is independent of supernaturalism but at the 
same time is historic, not abstract, and does not in any way break 
with the Christian tradition or discard the Christian documents as 
obsolete,’ is a no-thing. It is not a question of miracles simply ; 
it is a question of any objective truth at all, which is here involved. 
We cannot fully discuss the author’s misunderstandings of Chris- 
tianity, but one other pvint cannot be passed by. It is that view, 
according to which Christianity is practically nothing more than 
an organization for general civilizing purposes, and the church is 
practically identical with the state—concerned not with the indi- 
vidual, but with the mass. Christianity is certainly present in 
the world in organized form, but its organization is for specific 
ends which may be summed up in the one great object of deliver- 
ing men from the power of moral and spiritual evil. The author 
is not alone in his longings after a society in which the bickerings 
and petty unreasonable fault-findings that mark the relations 
between the church and earnest men outside of it should be un- 
known ; but this cannot be established by any such superficial 
means as are here proposed. The ‘sins of the world’ for which 
Jesus Christ died are far too deep-seated and too awful to be 
removed by teaching men to prize the civilization under which 
they live, and to feel themselves bound together by a common 
inheritance of liberty and law. 

We have no wish to deny to this book a good deal of originality, 
much of the old sharp dissecting power, much felicity of state- 
ment and force of presentation. But its strength lies in its 
details. It is only here that we recognize the master-hand. The 
author’s observation is keen, but it is limited. His generaliza- 
tions are brilliant, but they are apt to be unsound. And even in 
particulars, by the side of great acuteness we are astonished at 
times at what we shrink from calling either shallowness or 
sophistry, but what ill-nature might class with either. 





‘*Outlines of Ancient. History.” * 


THE movements of the ancient nations are always an interesting . 


theme, and President Myers, who is well qualified by acquaintance 
with the subject, and by a perspicuous and tolerably interesting 
style, to do justice to it, has, in this manual, brought the more 
recent investigations of scholars to a focus for the benefit of schools, 
and for family reading. If we cannot say that he has succeeded in 
giving a high dramatic interest to the beautiful stories—say of the 
migratory Aryan people, or of the Hellenic heroes—or that he has 
done away entirely with that not ‘ unfounded complaint’ that ‘ manuals 
of history put into the hands of students, are dry and uninteresting,’ 
we can, at least, affirm that he has crowded into the compass of a 
small volume the substance of many books, presenting the matter 





From the Earliest Times to the Fall of the Western 
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Empire, A By P. V. N. Myers, A.M. $1.75. New York: Harper 
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compactly and with very considerable skill. The writers are few 
and far to seek who, like Motley and Froude, can make the details of 
history read like a chapter of romance, or, like Curtius, can set forth 
in a poetic light those busy little migratory communities of the 
Mediterranean. And yet, afterall, this vivid power of representing 
the past should be the leading characteristic of the good maker of the 
family historical reading-book. The facts of history for such a 
writer are abundant. The compiler of manuals has nothing to do 
with original research, and the work of sifting and testing is 
mostly done to his hand. It is his part to select and arrange and 
present attractively what others have brought to him. If he fails in 
this, his failure is complete. His book has no raison d’étre 

Prof. Myers has not failed in this altogether. He has caught a 
clear view of the great procession of events, and has marshalled them 
well ; he has freed his text from a redundancy of dates and ancient 
names, and from minute and unimportant details. To our taste it 
would have been better to give the sectional headings in the margin, 
so that a clear page might have been left to the eye. Such marginal 
additions answer all useful purposes. The plain statements of facts 
are, perhaps, in general too little illuminated, and the author lacks 
the poetic insight of the genuine historian, as the reader feels when 
he reads, as illustrative of the general resemblance between old 
myths and the later, that ‘Jack the Giant-killer, with his seven- 
leagued boots, is zdentical with Mercury, with his winged sandals,’ 
and that ‘ William Tell, with his unerring aim, is the archer-god, 
Apollo, with his “ twanging bow.” ’ One doubts the fact ; but more 
—one shrinks at the association of the plain, homely legend of 
modern heroism with the magnificent invention of the ancient 
poem of the sun-god. If, as our writer says, ‘many of our 
nursery tales are proved to be identical with those with which the 
Hindu children are amused,’ the ‘discovery’ does ‘ surprise us, and 
almost humiliates us when it is thrust upon us in such a plain, 
blunt way. We speak in the interest of those wonder-eyed children 
for whom the author also has a kindly feeling. These plain, blunt 
passages, however, are not frequent in President Myers’ book, and 
it is but justice to say that the greater part of the work is relieved, 
not by dramatic felicities, to be sure, or by a rich and enticing style, 
but by an excellent choice of material and a clever intermingling of 
facts that connect themsclves with modern interests. 

It is always a good test, for instance, of the cleverness of a writer 
who deals with the ancient monarchies, to mark his method of 
grappling with those terrible chronological monuments of old Egypt. 
There is but little in the chips of those ancient stones to interest the 
general student; yet out of them the story of the mighty monarchy 
can be made at least as interesting as Homer makes the slaughter 
of the ‘suitors’ in the ‘Odyssey,’ or as Hesiod in the ‘ Theogony’ 
makes the genealogy of the gods. With this crude material, then, 
President Myers has, in our judgment, done exceptionally well ; and 
throughout the volume, in fact, in his se/ective power he excels most 
of the makers of manuals, including Professor Rawlinson, whose 
work, now used in some of our colleges, is a marvellous thesaurus 
of facts, but as intractable to the youthful student’s efforts as the 
dictionary. A minor fault of President Myers’ History is its slightly 
juvenile tone. The material belongs to boys from twelve to eighteen, 
but the tone is too near the former age. A major excellence is the 
capital index, which gives much help, especially in the matter of the 
pronunciation of names, too often ignored in indexes. 


Miss Cobbe’s New Essays.* 

Few writers of the present day Dave a firmer hold on the public 
mind than Miss Frances Power Cobbe. She has lived among the 
liberal and progressive thinkers of the last forty years, and has been 
thoroughly conversant with their best intellectual productions. 
Without being led away by the materialistic tendency of science, she 
has preserved with wonderful vigor and charity the rationalistic faith. 

- Her theism is something as sweet and rich and profoundly religious 
as Theodore Parker’s, and her battle against atheism, marshalled, as 
the liberal thinkers believe, on more solid ground than that waged 
by orthodoxy, is fully as effective and quite as earnest. The first 
essay in the present volume is an admirable presentation, from 
a practical point of view, of the value of faith in a god as a support 
and incentive to virtue, as compared with the atheistic and agnostic 
views of creation held by Schopenhauer, Compte, and others. After 
stating clearly the differences between the more enlightened theism 
and the more polished intellectual atheism, she proceeds to discuss 
the value of a ‘moral sense’, which is believed to have been 
‘acquired from God’, as compared with one acquired from an 
‘undesigned, fortuitous order of things which may have impressed 
it as an hereditary idea’ in man’s brain. In the first place, the 
authority of the ‘ human intention’ is greater. Conscience no longer 
sits ‘among the crowd of ordinary notions, no more nor less deserv- 
ing of honor’ than they. It is a ‘ray shot downward from a sun, 


* The Peak in Darien. By Frances Power Cobbe. $1.50. 
Boston: Geo. H. Ellis. 
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instead of a march-fire illumined under special conditions of social 
existence, and liable to blaze up, die down, or flit hither and thither 
as they may determine ’"—and it ‘ must inevitably elevate and sanctify 
the laws of morals to our apprehension’. The atheist, on the other 
hand, ‘thinks he has no superhuman spectator and sympathizer’. 
The universe is to him empty of ‘One absolutely good and just’; 
and his state being utterly lonely and unaided, he must pursue his 
‘weary course from the cradle to the inevitable, eternal grave’, with 
an immense tax and strain upon his moral sense, which in itself, 
having but a ‘low and hap-hazard origin’, can ill bear the burden. 
The author doesall honor to the ‘ noble disinterestedness ’ of the best 
disciples of the agnostic school, and recognizes the supreme beauty 
of their characters, where they are supremely beautiful; but she 
doubts the power of the creed of the agnostic to make such char- 
acter out of the common run of humanity. She hesitates to believe 
even that the ‘noble disinterestedness ’’ comes from the elements of 
the creed, but thinks that the earlier and difficult part of the good 
moral progression—the ‘ step that costs’, in fact—was made under a 
higher dispensation. Moreover, ‘ because the atheist’s virtue, when 
he is virtuous, is without alloy, is there any just reason to hold that it 
is more pure than that of the theist?’ His task is admitted to be the 
harder of the two—‘ so hard indeed is it, that there seem the gravest 
reasons for fearing that, if a few noble spirits perform it, the mass of 
tried and tempted men who can scarcely lift themselves from their 
selfishness even with the two wings of Faith and Hope, will lie prone 
in the very mire of vice when those wings are broken. But because 
the atheist’s duty is hard to do, is it consequently better done? Is 
the music which he draws from that one string of philanthropy 
sweeter than the full chord of all the religious and social affections 
together’? 

From these quotations and our imperfect analysis of one point in 
the argument, it will be seen that Miss Cobbe is not afraid to 
enter the discussion on the plain basis of the practical value in 
reason and daily living of the ‘ faith that is in her’. .The discussion 
is sober, for the author is a rationalist ; and earnest, for she is of 
a devout mind; suggestive and felicitous, for she is a strong 
thinker, and a rich and well-equipped writer. This first essay is 
much the strongest. ‘The House on the Shore of Eternity’ and 
‘The Peak in Darien, or the Riddle of Death’ continue the religious 
strain. ‘Pessimism, and One of its Professors’ is a searching pre- 
sentation of some of the evil results of Schopenhauer’s teaching, and 
a diagnosis of the personal case of that distinguished philosopher. 
‘As Schopenhauer died childless’, Miss Cobbe remarks grimly, ‘ it 
will, I hope, hurt the feelings of no one if we dissect his character 
candidly as that of the most prominent pessimist of the age’. She 
bases the dissection on Miss Zimmern’s Life of him; and she notes 
distinctly his ‘ heartlessness’, his ‘cowardice’, and his ‘arrogance’, 
and thinks his philosophical teaching cannot be disentangled from 
his unphilosophical living. The other articles of the book are on 
*Zodphily’, which would satisfy Mr. Bergh; on ‘ Hygeiolatry’, 
which falls foul of the practices of the dissecting-room; on ‘ Sacri- 
ficial Medicine’, in which, with no gentle hand, she scarifies the early 
superstitious practitioners of the art of healing ; and on the ‘ Fitness 
of Woman for the Ministry of Religion’, which tells its own story. 

Miss Cobbe is an original thinker, who follows in no ruts so much 
as her own. She is sincere, vigorous, vitally humane; and she lives 
‘on the heights’, so that her views are always worth securing, 
though they differ as much from old-fashioned orthodoxy as from the 
new fashion of materialism. 





Miss Field’s Fechter.* 


Tue life of Charles Albert Fechter was one of extraordinary 
contrasts. He was either the favorite of the public, or he was en- 
tirely forgotten. He would flash before the world, a brilliant me- 
teor ; then disappear, without even leaving a trail of light behind him. 
Miss Kate Field, who was chosen by Mr. Laurence Hutton to write 
the life of Fechter for the American Actor Series, was a warm friend 
and admirer of the man, but she has kept her personal feelings as 
much as possible in the background and told an impartial tale. 

It is hard to say what Fechter’s nationality was, the blood of 
France, Germany and Italy being mingled in his veins, and his birth 
having occurred in London. The language spoken in the family 
was French, and Paris was their home. Fechter received a good 
education, and was intended by his father for a sculptor. He even 
studied at the Beaux Arts, and won the Prize of Rome, but declined 
its privileges for the sake of a débfit at the Théatre Francais. His 
success was unquestionable and he remained at the Frangais for 
eighteen months ; but disheartened by the jealousies and contentions 
that raged within the company, he left ina fit of indignation, de- 
claring that he would never tread the boards of a theatre again. 
The manager of the Berlin Theatre Royal induced him to break his 





* Charles Albert Fechter. By Kate Field. $1.25. (American Actor Series). Boston : 
James R. Osgood & Co. 


word, however, and he devoted himself to the stage. He flung 
tradition to the winds, and was the first French actor to dress a part, 
in the costume of the period to which it belonged. This innovation, 
though frowned upon by the managers, was heartily approved by the 
public. It was on a question of this sort that Fechter was mortally 
offended by George Sand. The great novelist wanted him to play 
the part of a plow-boy in gentleman’s attire, and to speak the lines 
in elegant French. To please the management, he consented to do 
as the author wished at the rehearsals, but on the night of the per- 
formance he had hts own way and made the success of the piece. 
‘Take me to him,’ exclaimed Mme. Sand at the end of the play; 
‘take me to him, that I may know him.’ But Fechter refused to 
meet her. ‘Tell her,’ he said, ‘I never forget an insult.’ And when 
she wrote ‘ Mauprat’ for him he declined the part. Fechter’s quick 
temper was a serious fault. He quarrelled on the slightest provoca- 
tion, and was slow to forgive. His biographer follows him through 
his whole career—on his triumphal tour through France, to England, 
and across the Alantic to America; and she maintains, very justly 
we think, that he was the first romantic actor of his day. Having 
always been told that women are ruled by their instincts and are to- 
tally without reason, Miss Field has called upon three men to sus- 
tain her in this estimate of Fechter—namely, Edmund Yates, Her- 
man Vezin, and Wilkie Collins. There is nothing of much conse- 
quence in the contributions of Messrs. Yates and Vezin, but that of 
Mr. Collins is as valuable as it is interesting. He does not hesitate 
to speak of Fechter’s faults and to condemn them. Irresponsibility 
in money-matters and a quick temper were the gravest, and they lost 
him many friends. Mr. Collins describes the process of preparing 
‘No Thoroughfare ’ for the stage. The story was written by Dick- 
ens and him, and dramatized by him and Fechter. From the time 
the play was finished until it was produced, Fechter assumed the 
réle of Obenreizer evenin private life. When the night of the first 
performance came, he was seized with stage-fright and came near be- 
ing too ill to play ; but the moment he stepped before the footlights, 
he forgot himself in the part, and made one of the greatest successes 
of his life. 

Miss Field has made the most entertaining volume of this series ; 
but why Fechter should be classed among American actors is a 
question which it would take considerable ingenuity to answer. 


The Battle of Waterloo.* 


OF THE seven or eight great battles of the world, the battle of Wa- 
terloo was indisputably the most decisive. The fact that it has been 
so much written about is an evidence of its importance ; while the 
many attempts made to damn to everlasting infamy this or that or 
the other man who had to do with it bear testimony to the intense 
interest excited by it for near seventy years. There have been long 
and bitter controversies as to whether a dispatch was sent at II_a.m. 
or at I p.m., and as to whether certain other dispatches were sent at 
all, or, if sent, were delivered ; for on such nice questions hang the 
responsibility for results which were big with the fate of Europe. 
None of these controversies are to sleep the quieter for the appear- 
ance of Mr. Gardner’s volume; some of them, indeed, have rather a 
rough arousing. Some of the historians of Waterloo, whose accu- 
racy, or truthfulness, or literary honesty he impugns, are no longer 
living ; some—notably the Rev. J. S. C. Abbott, the American biog- 
rapher of Napoleon — will find no defenders, as no well-informed 
person ever looked upon them as authorities ; but there are, never- 
theless, those who will by no means accept all Mr. Gardner’s argu- 
ments or conclusions. French writers especially will be eager to 
respond to his challenge, both for his damaging criticism of Thiers, 
his exposure of Napoleon’s injustice and want of candorin imputing 
to his lieutenants his own shortcomings, and the theory generally of 
the inevitable loss of the day because of the Emperor’s own blun- 
ders, and the mental and physical incapacity to which disease had 
brought him. This last point, it is true, is not a new one; but Mr. 
Gardner brings to bear upon it a mass of evidence, and makes more 
use of it than any other historian, we believe, has everdone. The 
facts, and the way they are presented, if not conclusive, are at least 
formidable. If the presentation has a flaw init a it is in the 
striking picture of Napoleon wading about all night long in the mud 
and rain before the final battle, taking observations of the field of 
Waterloo, as contrasted with that other picture of him, the morning 
before, overcome with sleep and mental incapacity, consequent upon 
disease, which let go by the golden hours, the loss of which was th 
loss of everything. , 

It is quite possible, moreover, that if the book shall be a shock to 
the almost superstitious reverence of Frenchmen for the Emperor, 
who can only believe, as he himself believed, that he lost the battle 
in which he lost everything, because his ‘ star’ had deserted him ; so . 
also there are Englishmen who may refuse to accept any theory of 








* Quatre Bras, Ligny, and Waterloo: A Narrative of The Campaign in Belgium, 
1815. By Dorsey Gardner. London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. Boston: Hough 
5 iff y 
ton, Mifflin& Co. $s. 
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Waterloo which reflects in any degree upon the prowess of the ‘ Iron 
Duke’. If Grouchy failed to overtake Blucher in time to prevent his 
joining Wellington at Waterloo, because Napoleon failed to arouse 

imself soon enough to order the pursuit, and when he did arouse 
himself, blundered in directing the pursuit in the wrong direction ; 
and if he also let slip the opportunity to overwhelm the English, 
when there was no Blucher near at hand to help, because he slept 
the sleep of stupidity and inaction ;—then Waterloo, great as the vic- 
tory was for all Europe, was not so much a triumph of the military 
genius of the great Duke and of English bravery as Englishmen 
have loved to believe for many years. Here is ample room for the 
revival of old disputes; but aside from this it can hardly fail to be 
acknowledged on all sides that the book is one of signal ability. The 
author has spared no labor in research; his military narrative is re- 
markably clear as well as concise ; the movements each hour, almost 
each minute, of the three eventful days are presented without confu- 
sion ; the numerous notes are never, as notes are so apt to be, an 
impertinence to the text, but are always really explanatory and illus- 
trative ; the author advances no theories without the ample evidence 
that makes them conclusive to his own mind ; and his pictures of the 
terrible fighting of the three days are extremely vivid. The volume 
is a valuable addition to the literature of Waterloo, and one that may 
be read with deep interest and profit, even by those to whom the 
subject is most familiar. 


“Red Cloud, the Solitary Sioux.” * 


In ‘Red Cloud, the Solitary Sioux’, Col. Butler tells, in the first 
person, ‘ a story of the great prairie.’ It is thestory of a young Irish- 
man, who, on the death of his mother, turned his cottage and little 
farm into money, and emigrated to the American plains. His re- 
solve to lead a life of adventure antedated his mother’s demise ; but 
it was not till the pious lady had bidden him never to be ashamed of 
his country or his God, to say his prayers regularly every evening, 
and above all to remember the two graves that lay ‘far away in the 
little island of Lough Cluen’, that he turned his back upon ‘the 
hillsides of Glencar’, the home of his childhood, and the scene of his 
memorable encounter with an eagle—when, with a knife in his belt 
and one arm free, he felt himself ‘more than a match for any bird’ ; 
it was not, we say, until his mother’s death left him an orphan, that 
Col. Butler put a few hundred pounds in his pocket and called ‘ poor 
Donogh Driscoll, a wild and ragged boy’, two years his junior, to 
follow him to the ‘ vast prairies, pine forests, and mountains of the 
American wilderness’. In the region thus vaguely described, it was 
his fortune to encounter a vagrant Indian whom he finds it conven- 
ient (and alliterative) to designate as ‘ Red Cloud, the Solitary Sioux’, 
and whose devotion to the author of this work was won by the dis- 
covery that he ‘loved the wilderness for its wildness, as the bird 
loves the air for its freedom’. The Solitary Sioux, having first sworn 
eternal brotherhood with the immigrant author, confided to him that 
his present mission was to annihilate a certain trader, McDermott by 
name, who had sold White Eagle, the Sioux’s father, to the American 
army Officers to be hanged. He did not ask Colonel Butler’s 
assistance in this war of extirpation, but the gallant officer (then aged 
about eighteen) insisted upon ‘ roaming the wilderness’ with his new 
friend by his side and his old one (Donogh) at his back. The up- 
shot of many thrilling adventures was the drowning of McDermott 
before ‘ Red Cloud’s’ eyes ; the death of Donogh, who, after he was 
shot, forgot his Irish brogue, and conversed in choice English, picked 
up apparently from the cultivated Sioux, whose company he had 
kept ; the Indian’s revelation to the Colonel of no end: of gold in 
quartz, which that officer ene appropriated ; and the ‘ turning 
off into the mountains’ of ‘ this solitary man’ (the Sioux), ‘to go back 
from the shore of civilization into!the great prairie sca ’,——Of late, it 
seems, Col. Butler has turned his attention to the construction of 
romances bearing alliterative titles ; while his Indian brother has 
labored sedulously to bring about the removal of Dr. McGillicuddy 
from the Pine Ridge (Dakota) Agency. As tothe former, his writings 
are for boys, and must be regarded from a juvenile view-point. They 
are, however, judging from the present specimen, much too senti- 
mental in tone. or is there anything here to show that the author 
has ever ‘ roamed the wilderness’ wherein he lays his scene, or has 
even talked much with adventurers familiar with the life he en- 
deavors to describe. Still, his narrative istolerably brisk and enter- 
taining ; and as boys are always fond of reading tales of the Indians, 
‘Red Cloud’ can be safely commended, if only for its excellent moral 
tone. 


“Under the Sun.’ + 


Mr. Pui. RoBInson, author of ‘ Under the Sun’, a collection of 
his previously So works, appends to his book a number of 
extracts from English and Indian papers, comparing him to Isaac 


* Red Cloud, the Solitary Sioux. By Lieut.-Col. Butler, C.B. $.50. Boston: Rob- 
erts Bros. 


+ Under the Sun. By Phil. Robinson. With a Preface by Edwin Arnold. $1.50. 
Boston : Roberts Brothers. 


Walton, Gilbert White, Addison, Thoreau, Charles Kingsley, 
Charles Lamb, Mark Twain, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Christopher 
North, Artemus Ward, and the author of ‘ Alice in Wonderland’. To 
some of these humorists he is held superior. ‘A “Morning in the 
Zoo” with such a companion,’ says the Standard, ‘will be found to 
have the charm of Thoreau without his vanity: the humor of Lamb, 
never labored or attenuated into wire-drawnconceits’. These ridic- 
ulous tributes are likely to do Mr. Robinson harm. He has excel- 
lent literary qualities. He has unwearied industry, and while other 
Anglo-Indians were dozing in the sun, playing Badminton, or drink- 
ing ‘ pegs,’ he was peeping and botanizing in the native quarters, 
Moreover, he chooses his words with consummate care; he moulds 
his sentences into the neatest possible form ; and he has read hugely, 
omnivorously ; he is as full of the odds and ends of scholarship as 
Burton’s ‘Anatomy of Melancholy’. But his humor is flavorless, It 
lacks individuality. It has none of Lamb’s gentle and inimitable 
mockery ; and to tell Mr. Robinson that he is a second Elia is to 
make a fool of him. His minute observations of the animal world, 
expressed in language which is sometimes almost perfect in felicity, 
are wholly marred by his jokes, which are both trite and trivial. 
Essays in the antique style are going out of date. We should advise 
Mr. Robinson to lay as‘de the diction of Lord Bacon and Sir Thomas 
Browne. By giving to mankind the attention he has hitherto given 
to the giraffe and the rhinoceros, he may win a high place in contem- 
porary fiction. 


‘“‘The Edelweiss.” * 


Mr. Bo.uss kindly explains, in Notes, what the Edelweiss is, 
which is fortunate ; for the Poem begins with an apostrophe to the 
State of Connecticut and closes with a vision of Paradise, so that, 
without notes, we should have had difficulty in locating the Edelweiss 
geographically ; especially as our previous conception of it as a 
flower had been shaken by seeing on the title-page, ‘ Edelweiss: a 
Poem’ ; while allusions in the Poem itself seemed to imply that the 
Edelweiss was a young lady. The table of contents only deepened 
the mystery. We found no mention of Edelweiss, but headings like 
the following: ‘A carrier-dove sets a ring on her finger. A bird 
lights upon his hand; he gives it to Mabel. Raptures of love. 
Whirl in the mill-wheel. He bids the sun stand still. Meeting of 
the lovers. Bright skies. Mabel overboard.’ 

We took the book at first for a burlesque on burlesques ; and 
although, when the author wrote, 

‘I met my darling on a day 
Far out in a wild pasture ; 
Or overtook her, I might say, 
By going rather faster,’ 
we suspected him of intending to ridicule the methods of our 
favorite Praed, we were nevertheless ready to give him credit for 
considerable cleverness. Turning casually to the Preface, how- 
ever—it will be seen that the Preface and the Appendix are important 
adjuncts to the Poem—we discovered that we had quite mistaken 
the purpose of the author; the book had been written with the 
utmost seriousness of intention, and its object was ‘to display in 
some degree at least the grace and dignity of love.’ It becomes 
necessary therefore to study the work from this new angle of vision. 
Much is to be expected of a poet who calls Long Island Sound ‘ the 
Broadway of the Seas,’ and the expectation is realized. We learn 
first what is mot the author’s ideal of love : 
* From love which boldly makes display 
Before the world, we turn away ; 
Devoid of decency and sense, 
It is not love ; it’s impudence !’ 
There follows an apostrophe to the loved one which for imaginative 
flight it would be difficult for even Mr. Bolles himself to excel. He 
has opened a mine of description which can be worked with advan- 
tage by all lovers and poets to come. Having called your lady-love 
a rose, is it not a delicate way of suggesting that she is all in all to 
you, to imply that she is also a thorn? From the following sum- 
mary of charms, this law of opposites may be studied profitably : 
‘ The joy of my being, my morning, my noon, 
The fairest of colors that flash from the sun, 
My jasmine, my myrtle, my blossom of June, 
My evening, my twilight, my = my star, 
My dewdrop, my snowdrop, my rainbow you are, 
My rose ont my lily, my violet blue, 
My timid arbutus of delicate hue, 
My spring, summer, autumn, with glory bedight, 
My jewel of winter, my Edelweiss white,’ etc. etc. 

The lovers met first in a mill-wheel, where each had taken shelter 
from a shower : 

*’ Twas very still, and so were we, 
Like dryads nestled in a tree, 


When suddenly we heard a sound— 
The wheel began to turn around !’ 





* The Edelweiss. By John R. Bolles. New London : Charles Allyn. 
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The lover observes later : 


‘Still the great mill-wheel would go ; 
*Tis going now for aught I know!’ 
but the opportunity for rescue was one not to be despised. Further 
opportunities for prowess present themselves when one evening, 
* Riding out in a tricksy sleigh, 
How it was I cannot say, 
On a bank of snow we lay ;’ 
and it is not surprising, perhaps, that the habit of rescue becomes a 
sort of inertia, as we infer from the lines : 
' ed a streamlet once we strolled ; 
e took me up—lI scarcely knew it, 
There was but one who saw him do it— 


He took me up as a partridge feather, 
And we crossed o'er the stream together !* 


The young man becomes excited ; and when he assures the lady, 
* sf heart is made lighter, my cup filled with bliss, 


stamp on a miter thy feet but to kiss ! 


one begins to fear lest the cup has been filled with something 
stronger than bliss. He would also 


* Pluck the bright stars in my hand as from Jove!’ 
And he culminates in the following : 


*O rarest of loves ! 
O fairest of doves! 
I'd pluck up a mountain 
And toss it to Mars ! 
I'd drink up a fountain, 
I'd stand on the stars !’ 
The exact pleasure which this would afford the young lady we fail 
to comprehend, but we wonder that she did not let him try it. It 
would at least have kept him occupied ; and after all, capering about 
among miters and mountains is a very harmless amusement com- 
pared with the old-fashioned love-test of rescuing the glove of one’s 
lady-love from the jaws of a lion. Remembering, however, the 
frightful description in a recent novel of ‘Trial by Water,’ we are 
not sure but we should prefer the lion to the fountain. The hero 
succeeds at least in drinking up the fountain of youth, and subsides 
at last into matrimony and middle age. Just before his translation 
to Paradise, we are permitted ta be present at a theological discus- 
sion between him and his wife. She asks very pertiuently : 
* Why don’t the mighty gospel shine 
As shines the glorious sun? 
Through the dark corners of the earth 
Enlightening every one?’ 
Arthur's reply is admirable ; we commend it as a formula for dis- 
tressed husbands whose wives are in the habit of giving them 
‘ posers’: 
‘When you explain the myste 
That's hidden in the i. sag 
And tell me how it holds its form 
Seeing its nature through, 
And all the lav’s that govern it— 
Then I will answer you !’ 





“The Burman.” * 


A portion of ‘The Burman’ appeared in the St. Fames’s Gazette, 
and it might therefore be expected to bear the impress of the mildly 
sardonic humor which is the chief characteristic of Messrs. Green- 
wood and Trail’s publication. It is, however, a perfectly serious, 
even a solemn, account of the inhabitants of the country of Burmah. 
Its value is that of lifting the curtain which hides an almost unknown 
people. Of the natives of India and China we know something, al- 
though it is impossible for Europeans and Americans to live very 
closely in sympathy with them. Of the Burman we know as little as 
of the Thibetan, the Corean, or any other dweller in a Forbidden 
Land ; and it is the merit of Shway Yeo to have shown that King 
Theebaw’s subjects are fully as intelligent and quite as well worth 
study as their neighbors on the Asiatic continent. The Burman is 
idle but thrifty ; his only luxury at table is a curry of vegetables; he 
smokes mild cheroots with his wife and family ; he is careful in re- 
ligious observances, and sometimes builds a pagoda ; he is fond of 
the drama, and likes the performance to last for ten hours ; he has a 
play represented in his house whenever his son goes to school at the 
monastery or is tattooed—whenever his daughter has her ears 
pierced—whenever he gives his children in marriage or engages in 
building operation—whenever there is a boxing-match in the neigh- 
borhood, or whenever he is divorced. Thus, in mimic representations, 
he spends his life—betel-chewing, chatting, lounging, careless of 
wealth and content with the blessings of the day. 





His Life and Nations. 


* The Burman : 
Macmillan. 


Shway Yeo. 2 vols. $3. New York: 


Recent Fiction. 


WHOEVER has the patience to persevere beyond the first hundred 
pages of ‘The Eleventh Hour’* will find himself, to his surprise, 
rewarded. The component parts of the novel—scheming mothers, 
weak daughters, dissipated heroes, gamblers and gaming-tables— 
are so essentially poor, and the style at first so low in tone, that it 
is surprising to find how good a story is developed from the material. 
Perhaps the main point to be noted is that it is interesting; but the 
novelist is certainly not devoid of power who can create a hero with 
glaring faults and a heroine with decided weaknesses, yet interest us 
in them both and prevent us from despising either. 


In the good old days of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman’ and ‘ The 
Heir of Redcliff,’ novelists were wont to delight in the pleasures of 
married life or at least of betrothal. Now that the taste of both 
novelists and readers inclines to a rendering of conjugal unhappi- 
ness, it is rather a relief when the author, as in the story of ‘Ama- 
bel,’+ chooses a married pair who love each other after a quarrel 
rather than a pair who quarrel after having loved each other. The 
plot is involved, but unique; and while in no way above the average 
of hundreds of stories that serve their purpose if they succeed in 
amusing one on a dull afternoon, the story of ‘ Amabel’ is to be com- 
mended for enforcing a needed lesson in showing howa perfectly 
innocent woman may suffer from mere indiscretion. The author’s 
style is charming. 


THE story of ‘ Leone ’t is full of thrilling interest and is charm- 
ingly told. As acurious revelation of the way in which European 
brigands have pursued their system of robbery almost, one might 
say, under government protection, and of the singular code of honor 
which leads these outlaws to exclaim, ‘We are brigands—not rob- 
bers or assassins,’ it had been preceded by About’s ‘ Roi des Mon- 
tagnes;’ but even the part devoted to the brigands has original 
features, and though there is none of the funniness of the ‘ Roi des 
Montagnes,’ the situations are more dramatic witheut being more 
theatrical. The heroine is another American girl abroad, and 
nothing in the book is better of its kind than the relation, essentially 
American, between Mr. Norman and his daughter, and the manner 
in which it confounds the very different Italian temperament. 


Very, very charming is this quiet story,§ without plot or incident 
or climax, about a frank and chivalrous young fellow, who is not 
exactly the average young man, but who is certainly very ordinary 
for a hero, in being equally removed from each of the two extremes 
usually chosen by novelists to depict ; who is,in short, neither a 
prig nor a rogue. In the midst of the charm, however, are bits of 
brilliancy quite as effective as the caustic sentences of more cynical 
writers ; bright talk, after a delicious description of landscape ; or— 
after a picture such as that of Dick with his mother and the prim- 
roses—a page of keen analysis that would do credit to Henry James, 
Jr. Indeed, there is one lady in the book—Dick’s grandmother— 
who is known to us only through a page of analysis, but whom we 
know quite as tes trees bs as those whose temperament is supposed 
to be shown in their actions. The book is, then, at once charming, 
brilliant, and natural ; and were we asked what hero of recent fiction 
we should most desire a certain small boy of our acquaintance to re- 
semble, we should unhesitatingly say—‘ Let him be like Dick.’ 


To the uninitiated mind it seems as if the mere compilation of 
necessary facts for such an historical novel as ‘ Antinous’ | would re- 
quire years of patient poring over a dictionary of antiquities and 
voluminous taking of notes. Asa novel, it is at first dull; but the 
interest deepens as the story develops. Christianity and the early 
Christians are shown in different phases, with the somewhat novel 
introduction of possible faults in both. One of the keenest things 
in the book is the delineation of the character of Grecina, showing 
as it does how one may be unwise, unjust and disagreeable in doing 
good ; and the way in which the devout mind—whether pagan or 
Christian—is led to see the intervention of any special god in any 
event illustrates well the adaptability to temperament and education 
of man’s religious convictions. The story of Antinous lends itself 
easily to philosophical romance : a hero who could be made unhappy 
but not corrupt by an emperor—who remained faithful to Hadrian 
after he had ceased to honor him, not from self-interest, but because 
in soothing the nerves of an imperial invalid he added to the com- 
fort of the world ; and who sacrificed his life at last for a benefactor 
whom he no longer loved—is a hero such as is rarely found in litera- 
ture. 





* At the Eleventh Hour. By Annie Edwardes. 6oc. Putnam’s Transatlantic 
. By Mrs, Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer. 20c. Harper’s Franklin Square 


+ ne. $1. (Round Robin Series.) Boston: jae R. Osgood & Co. 

; Dick’s Wandering. By Julian Sturgis. $1.50. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Ca 
Antinous. By George Taylor. Trans. by Mary J. Safford. Paper, soc. ; cloth, 

goc. New York: W. S. Gottsberger. 
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Edward Bouverie Pusey. 


IF THIS name stirs weaker feelings in the rising generation than 
in the passing, and the announcement of his death has even 
encountered surprise on the part of some that Dr. Pusey should 
have been still living, it is not because he had grown useless 
through decay of mind, but because his great fight had been 
fought, and his triumph essentially won, years ago, and his later 
academic life had, from the nature of the case, brought him less 
before the public. 

Dr. Pusey was one of the most gifted men who figured in the 
‘ Oxford Movement.’ Less sensitive, less intense, less exquisitely 
winning than Newman, not so fervid and impetuous as Froude, 
he was the equal of these two in conviction, in courage, and in 
force of will, while he had a:broader vision and a firmer balance 
than either of them. It is most likely that the aim of the ‘ move- 
ment’ shai itself with greater precision in his mind than in 
theirs ; and, subject to few illusions as to the hindrances in the 
way, he was in less danger of following Newman to the full 
length, and suffering himself to be drawn or driven far beyond 
the point on which his eye had first been fixed. In the light of 
more recent developments that point cannot be called extreme. 

There was, doubtless, a connection between this definiteness 
and self-command and the academic studies in which he was 
engaged. He was Professor of Hebrew at Oxford University and 
was a diligent student in this special field. His exegesis was 
scholarly and acute. No one would expect to find his commen- 
taries wholly untinged by his theological and ecclesiastical opin- 
ions—what commentator’s are? But the habit of contemplating 
objective truth, of trying to apprehend it and bring it to the ap- 
prehension of others, tends to steady the mind, and Dr. Pusey's 
exegetical Jabors not only resulted in important contributions to 
the literature of that department, but were also a safeguard for 

imself. 

His interest in the affairs of the church did not lessen when he 

to figure prominently in them. He was all the while 
watching the currents of the time, both in worship and in doc- 
trine—taking an open position with reference to them, if duty 
seemed to cal]. It is only a year or two since his little book, 
* What is of Faith as to Eternal Punishment?’ appeared. His 
life neither exhausted itself in one sharp, now half-forgotten, con- 
flict, nor did it blaze with a restless ambition ; it was strong, 
consistent, free from egotism. According to the circumstances 
surrounding it, its action seemed now striking, now ordinary, 
calling for little note ; but its essential quality was the same, to 
the very end. 


WE ARE pleased to see that the Park Commissioners have at last 
granted the request of THE CriTIc, and other metropolitan journals, 
and broken a path from the sidewalk to the base of the Farragut 
statue, in Madison Square. Mr. St. Gaudens, the sculptor, designed 
the monument with a view to the base being accessible to the public. 





WE ARE afraid Mr. Whitman’s new publishers, Rees Welsh & Co., 
do not realize the importance of their undertaking, and have not so 
much the courage of their opinions as an eye to the profits of 
gratuitous advertising. They look upon Mr. Whitman simply as a 
man who is much talked about, and whose work has been sup- 
pressed into notoriety. Probably they have no idea of the character 
of the book, and take it to be something in the humorous line. We 
should judge so, at least, from their advertisement in the Philadel- 
phia Press, in which they say: ‘ ‘‘ Leaves of Grass,” by Walt. Whit- 
man, is not an agricultural book, in the haymaker’s parlance; but 
it’s a daisy, and don’t you forget it.’ This isa worse blow than that 
dealt by the Massachusetts Dogberry. 





IN AN article on ‘Certain New York Houses,’ in the October 
Harper's, Mrs. M. E. W. Sherwood describes the gorgeous residence 
of a California millionaire who has recently settled here. ‘The li- 
brary, panelled in carved mahogany to the frieze, is a superb room, 
which has cost sixty thousand dollars. The chimney-piece is much 
accentuated, as in all internal decoration. It is in three compart- 
ments, adorned with shelves and vases and clocks and plates, and 
the fireplace is filled with fine brass and tiles ; the mirrors are set 
in the framework of the chimney-piece. A fine bow-window, hung 
with gold-embroidered muslin, and also shaded with heavy plush 
curtains, commands the ever-varying gay panorama of Fifth Avenue. 
Laige library tables, and superb lounges and chairs covered with 
Eastern stuffs, give this room the easy and inhabited look which its 
splendor might efface.’ Are there no books in this splendid library ? 





Mrs. Browning’s Hair. 


A pDIscussIon having arisen as tothe color of Mrs. Browning’s 
hair, which Nathaniel Hawthorne described as black—(‘her black 
ringlets cluster down her neck, and make her face look the whiter by 
their sable profusion’)}—and Bayard Taylor as chestnut—(‘a pale, 
wasted face, shaded by masses of soft chestnut curls’)--we have 
been at pains to gather testimony on the subject ;—with what ambig- 
uous result the appended communications show: 


To THE EpITOoRS OF THE CRITIC: 

It curiously happens that I first met Mrs. Browning at Rome in 1859, 
—where and when Hawthorne also first made her acquaintance, I be- 
lieve. I remember going through the Vatican with him, and the 
then ex-President Pierce, during my sojourn in Rome, in the spring 
of that year. Though we both saw Mrs. Browning last in that year, 
my impressions are very distinct that her hair was of a dark chest- 
nut. It did not curl naturally; but, by one of those artifices of the 
toilet which all of her sex and some of mine understand, it was worn, 
as it has usually been painted, in side ringlets. Hawthorne’s consti- 
tutional propensity to take sombre views of things may account for 
the liberty he seems to have taken with Mrs. Brownning’s hair. 

NEw York. Sept. 14, 1882. JouNn BIGELow. 


To THE EpiTors OF THE CRITIC: 

I have a decided recollection—having known her well, through 
my seven years’ sojourn io Italy—that the color of Mrs. Browning’s 
hair was dark brown, almost black, but not what is called blue or 
raven-black. It was not what is ordinarily called chestnut at all. 
Mrs. Thompson, who has a good eye for color, and a perfect recol- 
lection of Mrs. Browning, is equally confident on this point. 

New York. Sept. 16, 1882. CrpHas G. THOMPSON. 





“The Bells of Shandon” Again. 
To THE EpIToRS OF THE CRITIC: 

I cannot help taking up the cudgels in behalf of dear old Father 
Prout and his ‘ Bells of Shandon’ against your terrible Yankee-Scotch- 
man in disgui »—Mr. Edw. J. Harding. I say Scotchman, Mr. Hard- 
ing’s inability to appreciate a joke being so delightfully conspicuous; 
though, on second thoughts, i suspect him to be a Johnny Bull, and 
his contemptuous criticism of ‘The Shandon Bells’ merely a thinly- 
veiled expression of English spite and jealousy of everything Irish. 
To my poor thinking, Father Mahoney’s little poem is one of the 
most artless, charming, and pcetically suggestive in modern litera- 
ture ; a poem sui generis ; to be read, or rather lilted, aloud con amore, 
and assuredly not to be scientifically dissected and deliberately crit- 
icised after the manner of your Atlanta correspondent. The verses 


are of a class the merits of which largely consist in their artful artless- 
ness, and pretended disregard of rhyme, reason, grammar, or sense, To 
be enjoyed they must be sung, not coldly declaimed, or studied ; and 
criticised, not piecemeal and in detail, but as a whole. 


No one fa- 
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miliar with the highly poetic, rollicking, genial character of the typi- 
cal Irishman would ever take exception to such words and rhymes 
as ‘deep recollection’ ‘ Moscow’ and ‘ kiosko’ ‘ knelling,’ and ‘ phan- 
tom,’ particularly when rolled out in full liquid force in the rich musi- 
cal Irish brogue. Although far from being an elocutionist, I have 
many times recited ‘ The Bells of Shandon’ at private gatherings, and 
always to the apparent delight of my hearers; and Mr. Black’s fine sense 
of rhythmical beauty and poetical suggestiveness has seldom been 
more happily shown than in his selection of Father Prout’s little 
jeu d esprit as the literary sign-board of his new tale. 

‘The example of redundancy ’ instanced by your correspondent— 
‘Tolling sublimely in cathedral shrine’—reflects on the proof-readers 
of Messrs. Harper & Bros., and not on the author, the original text 
running ‘Tolling swd/ime in cathedral shrine.’ As to Mr. Harding’s 
plaintive request to be shown ‘a single ray of fancy, a single touch of 
pathos, a single original thought, in the whole poem,’ I shall only 
ask him to read the poem aloud, bringing to the reading something 
of that geniality, culture, and light which his interesting letter shows 
to be his. If he do not then recant, and at once order a suit of sack- 
cloth, I shall be inclined to hold him renegade. 

It pains me, by the way, to have to confess that the melody of ‘ The 
Bells of Shandon,’ and the crystalline beauty of the River Lee, are 
allamyth. The only melody the ‘ Bells’ ever did possess lies in the 
musicalness—if you will allow me the word—of the name, and the 
Lee is an insignificant and stinking puddle. JOHN FRASER. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. Sept. 13, 1882. 





Minor Notices. 


No onE who is making a list of boys’ books, to be referred to when 
the holidays draw near, should omit a memorandum of Waterton’s 
‘Wanderings in South America’, illustrated with 100 cuts, and edited, 
with biographical introduction and explanatory index, by the Rev. 

. G. Wood. A paper-covered edition has recently been issued by 
the publishers, Messrs. Macmillan. 


‘ITALy’s LipERATOR’ (London: S. W. Partridge & Co.) is a some- 
what hastily constructed life of Garibaldi, by F rederick T. Gammon, 
who has already turned the career of the late President Garfield to 
literary accountin ‘ The Canal-Boy who Became President’. He is, 
ofcourse, a worshipper of the famous soldier whose death has called 
forth innumerable biographies in various languages ; and as the dull- 
est chronicler could not rob Garibaldi’s career of its romantic inter- 
est, there is no doubt that many an English lad will read the present 
volume eagerly. Wecould not, however, commend its circulation 
among the inflammable spirits of England’s sister-isle. 


Pror. H1rraAM Corson, of Cornell, has printed a pamphlet contain- 
ing the interesting and ingenious essay on ‘ The Idea of Personality, 
as Embodied in Robert Browning’s Poetry’, which he read at the 
eighth meeting of the Browning Society, in London, on the 23d of 
last June. Prof. Corson declares that the importance of Mr. Brown- 
ing’s poetry, ‘as embodying the profoundest thought, the subtlest 
and most complex sentiment, and, above all, the most quickening 
Spirituality of the age, has, as yet, with the exception of a few spe- 
cial and devoted students, received but a niggardly recognition.’ 
But this reproach to current criticism is bound, he thinks, to be grad- 
ually removed. 


Dr. GrorGE W. SHINN has written a little book designed to help 
young people and others to answer the ‘Questions that Trouble 
Beginners in Religion.’ (Whittaker: 50 cts.) It is a straightforward, 
simple presentation of facts and arguments, duly classified under 
appropriate heads. We heartily wish it may do good. More pro- 
nounced results might be looked for from its use, if it were a little 
less commonplace, and showed more appreciation of the intense— 
sometimes desperate—earnestness of modern doubt. The ecclesiasti- 
cal chapter may satisfy a large number of Episcopalians, but there are 
not a few who would be interested to see Mr. Shinn’s proof of the 
statement, which is coming to sound rather antiquated, ‘ that from the 
Apostles’ time, there have been these three Orders of Ministers in 
Christ’s Church, Bishops, Priests, and Deacons.’ 


A SLIGHT pamphlet, bearing the imprint of A. Williams & Co. of 
Boston, and A. F. & C. W. Lewis of Fryeburg, Me., professes to be a 
‘newly-discovered Fourth of July oration, by the illustrious orator 
and statesman, Daniel Webster, delivered at Fryeburg in the year 
1802, and now for the first time given to the public’. That such an 
oration was delivered at that time and place, but not published, is a 
well-known fact; nor is there anything so intrinsically improbable 
in its being found three quarters of a century afterward that its 
authenticity needs the support of a particular narrative of the cir- 
cumstances. If there be any doubt about this publication it will be 
due to the extravagance of the introduction and preface, where the 
discovery of the manuscript is said ‘to savor much of the mystery and 
fascination of romance’, and it is declared of the oration itself ‘ that 
for beauty of style, profound thought, logical reasoning, and states- 
manlike wisdom, the early history or the world’s greatest orators may 





be challenged to produce anything which will bear comparison with 
this Fryeburg effort’. An oration of Daniel Webster’s at the age of 
twenty has interest enough of its own, and one sees in this what seems 
the unmistakable germ of the eloquence of his mature years. Nor, 
probably, would it occur to anybody, but for the sensational adver- 
tising that heralds it, that it may, after all, be only a clever fabri- 
cation. It would have been wiser if the publishers had given the 
name of the gentleman into whose hands, it is said, the Ms. came. 

‘THE BURNSIDE EXPEDITION’ (Providence: N. Bangs Williams 
& Co. 50c.) is one of the publications of the Soldiers and Sailors 
Historical Society of Rhode Island. The expedition to which it re- 
lates was that sent to the coast of North Carolina in the wintér of 
1862; andits chief, in fact its only, interest, is that Gen. Burnside 
wrote it. Four pages of THE Critic would take in the whole of it ; 
and little, of course, could be told in that space of an expedition con- 
sisting of 65 vessels, lasting for four months, taking possession of the 
coast with its towns and forts from Roanoke Island, along the whole 
length of Pamlico Sound, up the Neuse River to New Berne, and 
down the Cove Sound to Beaufort. To the friends of that amiable 
General, however, it will be a pleasant memorial of his personal, 
rather than his military, relation to the Expedition. 


SoME twenty years ago there appeared in Havana a small volume 
of poems by Francisco and Antonio Sellen. Although chiefly consist- 
ing of translations and imitations, and avowedly the work of young 
writers,the book was favorably received on both sides of the Atlantic. 
The authors had sought their models in Italy, France, Germany and 
England, as well as here, and had used them with profit. Since 
then their pens have been busy in the same direction, and now 
Antonio gives us, what is, if we mistake not, the first Spanish trans- 
lation in verse of Byron’s ‘ Parisina’, ‘The Prisoner of Chillon’, 
‘The Bride of Abydos’, and ‘The Lament of Tasso’ (New York: 
N. Ponce de Leon). Apart from the risk which always attends this 
kind of work, there is the authority of a prominent member of the 
Royal Academy of Spain for recognizing the difficulty of effectively 
rendering English poetry in the language of Castille. But any doubt 
with which we enter upon Sefior Sellen'’s book is soon dissipated. 
The translation is faithful; and, while the versification is true, the 
spirit of the original is closely retained. Indeed, we have read the 
whole book with a degree of interest and pleasure quite unexpected. 


From the time of Arango to the present, Cuba has produced a not 
unworthy list of poetical writers, whose works, if somewhat deficient 
in sustained original effort, are rich in unpretentious poems of 
peculiar merit. A copious selection from these having been 
announced for publication, some time ago, Sefior Villa (Havana) 
offers a foretaste of the more slender materials of which it might 
be, in part at least, composed (‘Arpas Amigas’: Coleccion de Poesias 
Originales de los Sres. F. Sellen, Antonio Sellen, E. J. Varona, 
E. B. Echeverria, Diego V. Tejera, Luis V. Betancourt, y José V. 
Zequeira). In this slender volume there is more philosophy than 
might be anticipated. Francisco Sellen, in the first of the group, 
suggestively defines a belief in the preéxistence of the race, and 
afterward further marks a line of thought which is not lost by some 
who succeed him. Varona, Echeverria, Tejera, and Zequeira sus- 
tain, each in his own way, the philosophic thread. All the selections 
have been well made. Though not numerous, they present a wide 
variety both of subject and style, and the book should be as useful 
to the student of Spanish verse as it will be an agreeable half-hour’s 
companion to the general reader. 


‘THE INEVITABLE’ is Edward McIntyre’s poetic statement, in 
pamphlet form, of the fact that ‘the riddles of the race’ are to be 
solved in the breast of America—a strong-limbed woman, ‘ naked like 
a god ’, whose likeness he desires to see wrought in marble, after the 
hints furnished in the last stanza of this little poem. Mr. McIntyre 
has observed that luxury forerunsa fall. Those notorious Sybarites, 
‘the builders of the pyramids’, have ‘ faded’, and over the Jand which 
they misgoverned—over the graves of the ‘swarthy millions’ who 
lived but to serve the Ptolemies—‘ a living people roar’, and ‘dim the 
Nile is seen through mists of war.’ Greece, too, has fallen ; and 
modern Europe totters todecay. And even here—here in Columbia, 
the land of the free and the home of the brave— 

The dainty critic seriously writes 
About the millionaires’ unworthy toys ; 
Pretends to throw some most discerning lights, 
But carefully the softest word employs. 
He fails his own position to maintain, 
And will not tell them, fearing their disdain, 
That art is stern and calm—that luxury is vain. 
Mr. McIntyre, fortunately, is not afraid of the money-kings’ dis- 
dain, and he tells them plainly that there is going to bea row. He 
does not desire to hasten ‘the inevitable’, however, and deprecates 
the blindness of the demagogue who does. ‘O cease !’ he cries: 
‘Is this a time to leosen passion’s tether ? 


Where will thy passions be in fouler weather, 
When rags shall wrap thy chin to hold thy lips together ?’ 
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MEssrs, TRUBNER & Co., of London, have just published a vol- 
ume of ‘ Linguistic Essays,’ by Dr. Carl Abel, of Berlin, who though 
a comparatively young man has already taken rank among the first 
philologists of our time. Language, as not merely the expression 
but the embodiment of a nation’s general views of men and things, 
is the theme of the first six essays. Placing himself upon a plane 
above the grammar, which turns upon the form of words, Dr. Abel 
aims to inculcate an appreciation of the meaning conveyed in the 
substance as well as the form. In the seventh essay, he discusses 
the possibility of a common literary language for the Slav nations. 
The eighth essay, on ‘Coptic Intensification,’ and the ninth, on ‘ The 
Origin of Language,’ both discuss the most mystical problem of the 
philologist by the latest historical light of Egyptian philology. The 
tenth and last essay, on the order and position of words in the Latin 
sentence, treats very ingeniously and learnedly of the intellectual 
principles or laws which determine the arrangement of words in a 
sentence. Dr. Abel is the leader of a ‘ Junggramatische Schule,’ 
fast growing up in Germany, which is endeavoring to promote 
the growth of psychological linguistics in contradistinction to the 
prevailing formalism of element and abstract grammar. No one 
would suspect from reading these essays that he was a Prussian and 
nota born Englishman. He has been the Berlin correspondent of 
one of the leading London daily journals for many years, without 
awakening a suspicion that he was writing in a foreign tongue ; 
and he discusses the problems of European and Oriental politics— 
with the aid of journals written in two or three dozen different 
tongues—as if politics had been the study of his life. These ‘lin- 
guistic studies’ are understood to be instalments of a larger work 
upon which the Doctor has been laboring for many years, and 
with which he hopes to give the science of philology a new de- 
parture. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. JOHN Burroucus has returned from Europe to his home at 
Esopus, N. Y. 


Mr. Boyesen’s ‘ Goethe and Schiller’ has gone into a second edi- 
tion. The same author’s ‘Commentary on Faust’ has been very well 
received in Germany. 


A native Ceylonese scholar, Wm. Goonetilleke, is beginning at 
Bombay an edition of the native Sanskrit grammar of Panini, the 
most celebrated and authoritative of its class, with full commentary 
and illustrations in English. It is to be in two or three volumes 
each containing twelve parts, issued monthly, at the subscription 
price of one rupee a part, and postage. Intending subscribers will 
address the Editor, at Kandy, Ceylon. 

Harper & Bros. will publish shortly a translation of Prof. Wilhelm 
Miiller’s ‘ Political History of Modern Times.’ 


In D. Appleton & Co.’s fall list, among the works not previously 
mentioned here, are: ‘ Heart of Steel,’ a novel by Christian Reid ; 
a diamond edition of Bryant’s poetical works; ‘The Great Back- 
boned Family, and How it has Spread over the Earth,’ a sequel to 
‘Life and her Children,’ by Arabella B. Buckley; ‘Boys in the 
Mountains,’ by W. H. Rideing ; ‘The Post Nicene Greek Fathers’ 
(Early Christian Literature Primers, Volume III.) ; ‘The Nervous 
System,’and a new edition of ‘Elements of Geology,’ by Prof. 
Joseph Le Conte. 

The Library Fournal for July-August is mainly devoted to the 
Conference of Librarians held at Cincinnati last May. By the way, 
why does the Yournal spell ‘ bibliography’ sometimes with a ‘ ph’ 
and at others with an ‘f,’in the last syllable? 

George W. Harlan & Co. announce ‘ Elfin-Land’, a book for 
children, with verses by Josephine Pollard, and colored designs by 
Walter Satterlee ; and ‘ Christmas Rhymes and New Year’s Chimes’, 
by Mary D. Brine, with wood-cuts by J. C. Shepherd, Jessie McDer- 
mott, Miss C. A. Northam, and D. Clinton Peters. 

We are requested to print the following: ‘Mr. A. H. Swinton, 
author of “ Insect Variety,” is preparing for publication a table of 
sun-spots and earthquake phenomena, by means of which many 
public calamities may be safely predicted. Any public institution 
or private individual desirous to assist in the publication of these 
useful observations, extending over the Christian Era, will kindly 


intimate the amount of their subscription, for which copies will be © 


sent. The money will be returned unless the expense of publication 
is fully covered. Address: Binfield House, Waterden Road, Guild- 
ford, England.’ . 

In the new edition of Dana’s ‘ Household Book of Poetry,’ there 
will be one hundred and sixty poems not found in the old. Among 
the added poets are George Eliot, Walt Whitman, and Oscar Wilde. 


The Atheneum is surprised that ‘several members of the Leigh. 


and Byron families’ should object to the publication of the Byron 
correspondence which has come into its possession, but will refrain, 
for the present, from taking further steps in the matter. 


‘Her Crime’ is the name of the first novel in the third No Name 
Series. 


Mr. F. Marion Crawford, a son of Crawford the sculptor, and 
a nephew of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, has written a novel, ‘ Dr. 
Isaacs,’ which Macmillan & Co. will publish. . 


Mr. Swinburne will, it is said, visit America before long, and 
give readings from his own works. 


A new English venture—following hard upon the announcement of 
Macmillan’s Zuglish Critic, with John Morley as Editor—is Long- 
man’s Magazine ; a many-paged monthly, of high pretensions, which 
will be sold for six-pence. Among its promised contributors are 
some of the most eminent English authors of the day. 

‘ Ralph Waldo Emerson : An Estimate of his Character and Genius,’ 
by A. Bronson Alcott, is in the press of A. Williams & Co.; who 
also announce a ‘History of the Plymouth Colonies’, by W. T. 
Davis, and a ‘ Memoir of Miss Edgeworth,’ by Grace A. Oliver. 

The novelty of Mr. Edwin T. Freedley and Dr. F. V. Van Arts- 
dalen’s ‘ Biographical Dictionary of Notable Living Americans’ 
(Philadelphia) is this, that the notabilities to be commemorated are 
to write their own lives. ‘One’s-Self I Sing’ would be a good mot- 
to for the book. 


Mrs. Dodge’s ‘Donald and Dorothy,’ which has brightened the 
pages of St. Nicholas for many months, comes to a happy conclusion 
in the October number. 


Appleton’s forthcoming ‘ Young People of Shakspeare’s Dramas’ 
is a book for young people of the present day. 

To the current Education Mrs. L. H. Stone contibutes a suggestive 
article on the foreign education of American girls. 


‘Spoiling the Egyptians: A Tale of Shame,’ which has attracted 
much attention abroad is now announced by Messrs. Putnam. It is 
an arraignment, by J. Seymour Keay, of the policy which led to the 
late campaign in Egypt. 

The current Century (October) is the last number of the second 
volume of the new series. The November number will contain the 
first instalment of Mr. Edward Eggleston’s ‘ Life in the Thirteen 
Colonies,’ and of Mrs. Foote’s romance of the silver-mines, ‘ The 
Led-Horse Claim.’ Mr. Cable’s ‘The Creoles of Louisiana’ is fin- 
ished and will begin to appear in the December number. 

Writing of ‘Literature and the Laity’ in Zhe Catholic World, Mr. 
J. R. G. Hassard argues that the value of college alumni associa- 
tions would be doubled if their meetings were made to ‘ nourish and 
expand the literary spirit, and to remind young men that when they 
take their degrees they have not done with books, but have just 
learned how to use them.’ 


‘The Nation of the Willows,’ of whom Mr. Cushing is writing in 
The Atlantic,are not the Zufiis, but the Ha-va-su-pai. Zhe Century 
is to publish his Zufii articles. 


In Tue Critic of July 15, we said that the authorship of ‘The 
Desmond Hundred’ had been attributed to ‘the author of ‘“‘A 
Nameless Nobleman”—Mrs. Austen, of Cambridge.’ A correspond- 
ent in that city writes : ‘ The author [of ‘The Desmond Hundred’] is 
Mrs. Loring Austin (Mrs. Jane G. Austin), #éeGoodwin. Her hus- 
band was brought up in Cambridge, but has not lived there for 
many years, nor she either. She lived for a time in Concord, but 
now lives, I think, in Roxbury (Boston Highlands), Mass.’ 

In the second of two essays on the subject, Dr. Brinsley Nichol- 
son, in The Antiquary for September, maintains that the second—or 
folio—version of Ben Jonson’s ‘Every Man in his Humor’ was first 
produced not before 1605, and more likely in 1606. The quarto 
form was produced in 1598. 


The Bibliographer for September presents the second and last 
instalment of William Heinemann’s list of the English translations 
and annotated editions of Faust—1842-’82. The list includes, of 
course, the American editions. 


In an essay entitled ‘ The Morally Objectionable in Literature,’ Mr. 
Frothingham, having expressed his disbelief in the theory of art of 
which Mr. Whitman is a disciple, addresses the readers of the Oc- 
tober Worth American in these terms : 

In this respect Walt Whitman's unsavory ‘ Leaves of Grass’ occupies a 
place in literature vastly above Oscar Wilde’s so called ‘poems’ or the 
earliest productions of Swinburne. There is a vulgar coarseness in some of 
Whitman's pieces, but the aim of the volume is high; so high, that it drew 
encomium from R. W. Emerson, who had no greapeiby whatever with dirt. 
A few of the poems are steeped in moral enthusiasm. sentiment of human 
brotherhood pervades them. ‘The faith in progress is glowing and constant. 
The trust in Providéace is unwavering. Soul is everywhere sovereign over 
sense, at least in the author's design. Love for man may be excessive; but 
it is genuine. Visions of the future may be too dazzling for reason, but they 
grow out of earnest conviction. The man is a believer—an absorbed, an in- 
tense one—as the intelligent reader. must perceive. The author is nota 
prophet of obscenity ; not a teacher of sensuality under the name of‘ zestheti- 
cism.’ He sings a — of man in all his relations; and, in his own judg- 

d be incomplete if it did not voice all human desires. 


ment, his song wou 
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Harper & Brothers’ fall list includes, among other works not 
previously mentioned ; ‘ The Friendships of Mary Russell Mitford,’ 
as recorded in letters from her literary correspondents, edited by 
the Rev. A. G. L’Estrange ; ‘ Diddie, Dumps, and Tot ; or, Planta- 
tion Child-Life,’ by Louise Clarke Pyrnelle ; ‘ A Transplanted Rose,’ 
a story of New York society ; ‘ Mildred’s Bargain, and other Stories,’ 
by Mrs. Lucy C. Lillie; ‘ Eras and Characters of History,’ by William 
R. Williams ; ‘ New Games for Parlor and Lawn,’ by Geo. B. Bartlett ; 
‘ The Talking Leaves,’ an Indian story for children, by W. O. Stod- 
dard ; ‘ Building the Nation,’ by C. C. Coffin; and ‘A History of 
Wood-Engraving,’ by G. E. Woodberry. 


Messrs. Macmillan announce an English edition of the works of 
Emerson, in six volumes, uniform with the Eversley Edition of 
Kingsley’s novels. Mr. John Morley will write an introductory 
essay. 


Mr, Tennyson’s new poem, ‘ To Virgil,’ was written at the request 
of the Mantuans, for the nineteenth centenary of Virgil’s death. ‘ The 
programme of the anniversary,’ says Zhe Academy, ‘consists of a 
literary competition, horse-racing, pigeon-shooting, and a cattle- 
show.’ 


Of the New Shakspere Society, of which Mr. Browning is Presi- 
dent, the late President Garfield was a faithful member. Soon after 
he was shot the Committee reported as follows: ‘ When, in the path 
of duty, the bullets of the cowardly partisan assassin laid him low, 
it was with an interest even closer and more painful than that of 
most of the rest of the outside world, that the Members of our Society 
scanned the fluctuating reports of the ebb and flow of the tide of life 
in that prostrate form by which the devoted wife watcht and hoped 
unfailingly.’ On his death Mrs. Garfield was made an honorary 
member of the Society,—of which the American Vice-Presidents are 
Minister Lowell, Mr. and Mrs. H. H, Furness, Messrs. W. J. 
Rolfe and R. G. White, Rev. H. N. Hudson, and Profs. H. Corson, 
of Cornell; F. J. Child, of Harvard ; and F. A. March, of Lafayette 
College. 


Shortly before his death, Carlyle gave his consent to the publica- 
tion of his portion of the Carlyle-Emerson correspondence which 
Prof. Norton is editing. 


~~ Monthly for November will contain the first instalment of 
Miss Woolson’s ‘ For the Mayor;’ ‘ Pordenone,’ a poem, by W. D. 
Howells; and a poem by Miss Ellen Mackay Hutchinson—‘ The 
Bride’s Toilet ’—illustrated by Thulstrup. 

We have received from Bernhard Tauchnitz a marked circular, 
dated March 31, 1882, containing the following passage : 

‘ Collection of British Authors, Tauchnitz edition, this day comprising 2051 
volumes of the most popular British and American works. The copyright 
works by authors of English extraction—this day 1869 volumes by 177 authors 
—are published, in accordance with the international treaties as to copyright 
law between Great Britain and the Continental States, by agreement with 
the authors or their representatives, with copyright for Continental circula- 
tion. The works by American writers—this day 107 volumes by 21 authors— 
though no international treaty as to copyright law exists between the U. S. of 
America and European States, are lished by special arrangement 
with the authors as authorized for the Continent of Europe. Volume 1000 
(the New Testament, by Tischendorf) has copyright everywhere. Besides 
the above-named categories, there are published 74 volumes by 25 authors 
belonging to the earlier classical period. Of these no one possesses any 
copyright ; they are, therefore, domaine public in all countries.’ 





FRENCH NOTES. 

Arstnge Houssayve, most industrious of triflers, has published a 
novel, ‘ Mademoiselle Rosa’ (Paris: Calmann-Levy)—the story of a 
country-girl who becomes a waiting-maid in various houses of Paris- 
ian gallantry, and is killed by the husband to whom her mistresses 
marry her. Jules Clarétie’s financial novel has also made its ap- 
pearance (Paris: Dentu). It is called ‘Un Million,’ and antici- 
pates certain scenes in the catastrophe of the Union Générale, having 
been written before that event, and: having, as the author claims, 
predicted it. 

The fourth volume of M. Taxile Delord’s ‘ Histoire Illustrée du 
Second Empire’ has been published by MM. Germer-Bailliére. It 
is devoted to the Mexican expedition and to the war of 1865 between 
Prussia and Austria. The foreign policy of Napoleon III. is very 
severely criticised. The volume ends with the departure of the 
Emperor for Algeria. MM, Férat and Felix Regamey continue their 
illustrations. 

The statue of Rouget de Lisle, author of ‘The Marseillaise,’ has 
been unveiled at his birth-place, Lons-le-Saunier. It is the work of 
Bartholdi. It represents the poet with one hand in the air, as though 
in an ecstasy of inspiration, and the other grasping a flag. On the 
base are inscribed the words of Michelet: ‘Cela est divin d’ajouter 
un chant éternel 4 la voix des nations ;’ and of Victor Hugo: ‘ ‘‘ La 
Marseillaise” est liée 4 la Révolution, et fait partie de notre déliv- 
tance.’ 








The Comte d’Ideville has published the second volume of his 
biography of Marshal Rugeaud (Firmin-Didot), including the events 
of the Algerian War to the surrender of Ald-el-Kader.——M. Jules 
de Glouvet has a work written in imitation of the antique style and 
called ‘Histoires du Vieux Temps’ (Calmann-Levy).—— Gustave 
Aimard has a new Mexican novel, ‘ Le Souriquet’ (Dentu) ; and Paul 
Parfait a new book of sketches, ‘ Croquis Parisiens.’ 

Some of the most eminent Frenchmen of the day have organized 
a Société Historique, which is proclaimed as the first literary club 
ever organized—or at least brought conspicuously to notice—in the 
city of Paris. But then France has her Academy. 





GERMAN NOTES. 

A GREAT literary undertaking—great in bulk, if in no other respect— 
is being carried on by the publishing firm of G. Grote & Co., of 
Berlin. Prof. W. Oncken, as chief editor, with the assistance of 
some of the most distinguished writers of Germany, has just pub- 
lished Vol. XLIX. of ‘ Allgemeine Geschichte in Einzeldarstellun- 
gen ’—‘ General History in Detailed Epochs.’ The plan of this work 
is to describe epochs of special interest in the world’s history and 
the progress of the human race, in separate volumes, each complete 
in itself. This vast enterprise is not half concluded. The last but 
one of the two stout octavo volumes issued, the forty-eighth, con- 
tains an account of the struggle between the Germanic and Latin 
races during the Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Centuries ; the final collapse 
of the Roman Empire, the triumph of Christianity over Greco-Roman 
paganism, and the fall of the Latin peoples before the Goths and 
Franks. The forty-ninth contains the first part of a history of 
Western Europe during the period following the Reformation (‘ West- 
Europa im Zeitalter von Philipp II., Elizabeth, und Heinrich IV.’) 
The stirring period of the struggle for religious liberty, in which the 
rulers of Spain, England, and France played the most conspicuous 
part, is portrayed in glowing colors by Prof. Martin Philipson, of 
Brussels. The author has been engaged for many years in gathering 
materials for his work in the libraries and archives of Belgian 
cities and monasteries, which are very rich in original records of 
those times. 

‘Englische Metrik : In Historischer und Systematischer Entwicke- 
lung Dargestellt’ (Bonn: Emil Strauss) is a very formidable piece of 
work, and inspires one with a certain feeling of awe at German 
scholarship. As an exhaustive history of English prosody the book 
when completed will stand without a rival. The present volume, 
dealing with the development of the Anglo-Saxon alliterative verse, 
the introduction of the rhyme, and the meters of Chaucer and his 
immediate successors, isa treasury of information to the specialist, 
but it makes no claims upon the interest of the general reader. The 
author, Prof. J. Schipper, of Vienna, is fully acquainted with the 
kindred labors of English scholars, past and present, and frequently 
quotes them with approval or criticism. Concerning the musical 
principle in verse, he has much to say, and his illustrative examples; 
chosen from the whole wide field of English literature, show that 
complete mastery of his subject which one rarely looks for in vain in 
a German professor. 

Karl Hillebrand is known beyond the limits of his own country as 
a brilliant essayist and acute critic of social conditions and political 
events of contemporary interest. He has contributed frequently to 
English reviews—an honor seldom accorded to a foreigner ; and on 
this account his writings are more familiar in this country than 
those of any other German /it/érateur. A volume of thirteen of his 
essays, Some new, some reprinted from German and English maga- 
zines, has just been published by Robert Oppenheim, at Berlin, 
under the title, ‘Zeiten, Vélker, und Menschen’—‘ Times, Nations, 
and Men’. It contains critical essays on Sainte-Beuve, Guizot in 
private life, Antonio Panizzi, Belgium since the Revolution, and 
many other subjects of interest.——Karl Biedermann, whose works 
have been noticed in these columns, is one of the most indefatigable 
laborers in the field of German history. His latest contributions 
are two stout octavo volumes on the period of thirty years elapsing 
between the accession in 1840 of Frederick William 1V. of Prussia, 
brother of the present emperor, and the reéstablishment of the 
Empire in 1870 (‘ Dreissig Jahre Deutscher Geschichte’: Breslau : 
S. Schottliinder). The work describes the epoch, not only of 
Germany’s lowest political degradation, when she was the slave of 
Prussia, and the tool of Austria—-afraid even of the weak Orleans 
dynasty of France ; but the stirring days of her political and military. 
ascendancy in Europe, and the reéstablishment of the Empire of 
Charlemagne.——In a work on the scientific and mechanical inven- 
tions and discoveries of the last twenty-five years (‘ Die Erfindungen 
der Neuesten Zeit’: Leipzig: Spamer), G. van Muyden gives, in 
popular form and with numerous illustrations, an account of the 
telephone, the electric light, and the other scientific discoveries 
and improvements that have tended to make memorable the past two 
and a half decades. 
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ITALIAN NOTES. 


ITALIAN literature continues to chant its threnodies for Garibaldi. 
All of the famous ‘ Thousand’ seem to be coming to the front, pen 
in hand, with notes and reminiscences of their hero. All the poets 
are hymning him. All the historians are gathering matter for biogra- 

hies. Of these the best is Giuseppe Guerzoni’s work, the second and 
ast volume of which has just appeared at Barbera’s, in Florence. 

Luigi Morandi has published at Rome (Sommaruga) several essays 
and letters of Baretti. Most noteworthy among them is the fulmina- 
tion against Voltaire, in which the Italian defended Shakspeare and 
the romantic school of drama, and openly preached the doctrines 
which were afterwards to become popular through the advocacy of 
Schlegel, Goethe, Manzoni, and Hugo. When a full history of the 
romantic movement shall be written, Baretti will be recognized as its 
forerunner. 


Three books of recent Italian poetry illustrate three phases of 
mind common to Italian writers. One is the ‘ Versi’ of Ugo Fleres 
(Rome : Sommaruga), an accomplished critic of art, music, and litera- 
ture, who in any other country would be content with prose, but who, 
being an Italian, must needs woo the muse. Another is ‘ Ichnusa,’ 
by F. Sessini (Rome: Perini), a description of hunting-scenes in 
Sardinia, which would rather have a place in some book of travels 
than in a poem of epicdimensions. The third is ‘ Poesie,’ by Pietro 
Martini (Parma: Battei)—a magnificently-bound volume, in which a 
small poet of Parma, who died unknown outside the limits of his 
town, receives the honors of an edition that has not been accorded to 
the work of Manzoni or of Giusti. 








Science 








The Associations for the Advancement of Science. 

THE Associations for the Advancement of Science of the two great 
English-speaking nations met this yearas usual in the holiday month 
of August, and—not as usual—both on British territory. The British 
Association had completed the first half-century of existence, and held 
its 52d meeting in the city of Southampton, where, in its youth, 36 
years ago, it had once met before. The American Association held its 
31st session in the city of Montreal, and for the second time its older 
members as such saw the old city of the Dominion. The two Associ- 
ations have the same objects in view, and the younger has copied the 
organization of the older. with a few slight modifications. It must 
be confessed, however, that the younger is far from having attained to 
the dignity and importance of the elder, either by its acts or in popu- 
lar favor—or rather the favor of the cultured minority. 

A session of the British Association excites the interest of the 
many ; its presence is sought for with eagerness ;- its proceedings are 
reported at length by the daily, as well as the weekly, literary press ; 
the leaders of science control its organization, stimulate its spirit, and 
recount their discoveries. Year after year, the Association grants 
considerable sums for the prosecution of original research in various 
departments, and in aid elsewise of scientific investigations, and a 
goodly part of its proceedings each year is occupied by reports 
on progress by committees to whom such grants have been awarded. 

A meeting of the American Association awakes the interest of many 
of its members and their friends; the zeal of a few compels an invitation 
from more or less authorized representatives of a municipality, for suc- 
ceeding terms ; and the noise of the concourse of a great crowd pro- 
vokes reports of its doings by the local press of the cities favored by its 
sessions. But the great dailies of the Empire City scarcely deign to no- 
tice its transactions. (The New York 77ibune this year alone continu- 
ously reported its progress, and that in mocking vein.) While some em- 
inent cultivators of science attend it sgatherings, more are prominent 
by their absence. If new discoveries are heralded at its convocations 
their details are published elsewhere, and the Proceeding smay, with 
some reservations, be said to be almost a refuge for the destitute. No 
advancement of science is made by grants of money or facilities to 
those engaged in original research, and no reports on such researches 
are regularly contributed. 

It is with no little sorrow that we witness such contrasts. Why 
should they exist? Doubiless the difference is due in part to the 


diverse modes of organization and administration of the two bodies, 


and in part to the difference in culture and social fashions. If Eng- 
land is rich, America is still more so—at least as regards general 
diffusion of property. England, too, is much less populous than 
America, and great are the vaunts as to American superiority in in- 
genuity and general education. The fault, so far as the community is 
concerned, may rather be sought in the engrossing care for wealth 
and the disposition to devote the short periods of relaxation therefrom 
to social dissipation rather than to mental cultivation. The time is 
yet to come when our moneyed princes, our bankers, and the repre- 
sentatives of our old and enriched families shall find their pleasure 
in intellectual gratifications, as many do in England. The jeunesse 


dorée look down from a pedestal of contented ignorance and yawn at 
the idea of learning as a factor of pleasure. But part of the lethargy in 
question is doubtless due to the arrangements of the Association. 
The inquiry as to the character and cure of the fault would be too ex- 
tended for these columns. We turn to indicate what was done by 
the respective Associations at their last meetings. 

The American Association for the Advancement of Science com- 
menced its ‘meeting’ on Wednesday, August 23d, and closed it on 
the following Wednesday. Its President, the Rev. Dr. J. W. Daw- 
son, is equally well known as a magnate of Montreal, the Presi- 
dent of the University of McGill College, an accomplished scholar, 
and an opponent of evolution. Of new members elected there were 
324, and these contributed to swell the number of those present to 
937, including men, women, and children ; in point of numbers the 
meeting was, therefore, unusually successful. The 937 participants 
had the choice of attendance on g sections presided over by excel- 
lent men. Prof. Harkness, for Mathematics and Astronomy, Mr. 
Dall, for — and Mr. E. B. Elliott, for Economic Science and 
Statistics, left Washington in person, or—as in the case of Prof. 
Harkness—by proxy, to deliver the required addresses of Vice- 
Presidents of the Association and presidents of the sections. 
Columbus was represented by two Vice-Presidents — Profs. T. C. 
Mendenhall and A. H. Tuttle, the former in Physics and the latter 
in Histology and Microscopy. Hartford, New Haven, San Francisco, 
and Toronto contributed the other presidents of sections. Some 
256 papers kept the respective sections busy till the Wednesday 
after the opening exercises. The Geologico-Geographical (E), An- 
thropological (H), and Statistical (1) sections were longest in ses- 
sion. Hospitalities, numerous and pleasant, were extended by 
citizens of Montreal singly and in various bodies. The weather 
favored the gathering, and the members ‘had a good time gener- 
ally.’ The daily programmes of the meetings combined form a 
volume of nearly 250 pages. An important and excellent change 
was determined on for the publication of the Proceedings of the 
Association : hereafter abstracts of all papers read before the sec- 
tions, beginning with those of the Montreal meeting, are to be 
printed, and only in exceptional cases will the papers be published 
in full. The presidential and vice-presidential addresses will, of 
course, be published as of old. 

he next annual meeting is to be held at Minneapolis with Prof. 
C. A. Young as President 

The British Association for the Advancement of Science also con- 
vened on the 23d of August, and continued in session for a week. 
An exemplar for wealthy men—the eminent London banker and 
scientist, Sir John Lubbock—who had presided over the Association 
in 1881, gave place this year to Dr. C. W. Siemens, the well-known 
civil-engineer. According to Mature, ‘ although the numbers of the 
Southampton meeting. /ittle exceeded 1200, still so far as the essential 
work of the Association is concerned, it has been up to a fair av- 
erage.’ Awards were made aggregating £1270 for various scientific 
objects—three for Mathematics and Physics, summing up £150; 
three for Chmistry, aggregating £65; nine for Geology, amounting 
to £210; eight for Biology, 795 ; and three for Mechanics, £50. 

The next meeting of the Association will be held at Southport 
under the presidency of Prof. Cayley ; and the General Committee 
of the Association, in spite of much opposition, determined to hold 
its succeeding meeting of 1884 on American ground—in the city of 
Montreal. Americans of the United States will undoubtedly be glad 
to join their fellow-Aermicans of Canada in welcoming their English 
cousins. 

At least two other associations for the advancement of science con- 
vened in the same week. The French association met at La Rochelle 
on the same day as the American and British—August 23d. Only 20 
members were present, but that was enough to constitute 16 sections. 
The Hungarian association assembled at Debreezin, ‘ the capital of 
the great Hungarian plain’; a place of about 52,000 inhabitants. It 
was attended by about 280 members. 

No information has come to hand of meetings of the German and 
Scandinavian associations. 





A German View of the Assos Expedition. 


THE Allgemeine Zeitung, of Augsburg, contained a careful review 
on August roth, by the distinguished archeologist and art historian, 
Dr. Fr. von Reber, of the Report on the first year of work of the 
American Expedition to Assos, reviewed in THE Critic of July 1. 
In the following paragraphs we give a summary of the chief points of 
interest in Dr. von Reber’s paper. 

The study of ancient sculpture is still the most advanced branch of art cult- 
ure, thanks to the wide diffusion of the best models by means of photographs 
and casts. Our knowledge of ancient architecture, although its study began 
to be cultivated at the same time with that of sculpture, is, from its very nature, 
much less thorough. It is often—perhaps a always—impossible to make 
a photograph of an architectural subject that will convey an adequate idea of 


the original ; while it is at least as difficult to obtain satisfactory drawings. For 
these reasons, among others, even the costly and monumental works upon an- 
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cient architecture that have appeared of late years now need a thorough re- 


vision. Such a revision ofthe materials for the study of the Doric style, a 
young American scholar, Mr. Joseph Thacher Clarke, undertook a few years 
ago to make. Mr. Clarke set out in a small boat with a friend, Mr. Bacon—a 
pong ee draughtsman—and made a survey of all accessible Doric remains 
in Hellenic lands. He was forced to the conclusion, however, that the 
thorough carrying out of his plan demanded excavation upon many of the 
sites—work too extensive for the resources of a single individual, however great 
his energy. The noted initiative of the Americans did not fail Mr. Clarke in 
supplying aid for his undertaking, after he had convinced his countrymen of 
his ability by the publication of two important essays, one on the lighting of 
Greek temples and another on comparatively little known ancient sites visited 
by him in the course of his investigations.* He was — Director of the 

ws fog sent to Assos in 1881 by the Archzeological Institute of America ; 
and he and his companions raised the Stars and Stripes over archzeological ex- 
cavations on classic soil, which had before been undertaken only by European 
nations. 

The results of the first season of work at Assos, which have recently been 
published in a neat volume with abundant illustration, do not, of course, cover 
the whole ground to be studied ; but they show plainly what we can expect. 
We see - Mr. Clarke's elaborate essay on the history of Assos that he has un- 
dertaken his task after full literary preparation ; and his Report shows that as 
a trained architect and archzeologist, he is eminently qualified for his position. 
The most important work of the Expedition has been the study of the re- 
mains of the ancient temple, of which the fragments of the celebrated epistyle 
reliefs have been in Paris since 1838. Not a stone of the temple was still 
standing above the foundation ; yet Mr. Clarke succeeded in recovering its 
plan with such exactness‘that that of no other Doric temple except the Par- 
thenon will be so accurately known. The plan of the temple is very similar 
to that of the Theseion in Athens. It presents six columns in either front and 
thirteen at the sides; the pronaos contains two columns iz antis, while the 
posticum is wanting entirely, Like the stylobate, the shafts are without the 
delicate entasis or curve in the direction of their axes, which is one of the 
beauties of the perfect Doric. In this they resemble the columnsof the archaic 
temple of Corinth [and the sole surviving shaft of that of Hera Lacinia near 
Krotona.—Fr. Lenormant]. The chief differences between the temple of 
Assos and those of Greece proper are merely, simplifications. Mr. Clarke's 
opinion of the age of the temple is especially important from his knowledge of 
the building. Differing from former students, he believes that it was founded 
after the Persian war, and accounts for its archaic features and the primitive 
design of its sculptures as provincialisms. The sculptures found are very 
valuable as completing the series in the Louvre. They establish beyond doubt 
the anomalous position of this frieze upon the architrave, and bear witness to 
Oriental influence and to Syro-Phcenician architectural models of wood en- 
cased in hammered metal. The work of the coming year promises highly in- 
teresting results in the investigation of the ancient bridge, theatre, stoas, gym- 
nasium, and above all, of the rich series of tombs; and the Archzeological In- 
stitute may well be proud of its first Expedition, which is an honorto America, 

Tuomas W. LuUDLOw. 

‘ COTTAGE LAWN,’ YONKERS, N. Y., 13 Sept., 1882. 





Scientific Notes. 


P. Brakiston & Co. will issue, early next month, a handsome edi- 
tion of ‘ The Diseases of the Liver,’ by George Harley. To protect 
themselves from underselling, the same firm have prepared cheaper 
editions of Day on Headaches, James on Sore Throat, Beale’s 
‘Slight Ailments,’ Heath’s ‘Manual of Minor Surgery and Band- 
aging,’ and other useful works. 

On a recent visit to the Louvre, Dr. Charles Waldstein, of Cam- 
bridge University, observed a male head, which he identified as the 
head of the lapith in one of the metopes of the Parthenon, preserved 
in the British Museum. A plaster cast of it has been added to the 
original marble, thereby enhancing its beauty as a work of art and 
its value as a monument. ‘ 


The family addisontide has been constituted for the reception 
of a remarkable limpet-like gastropod found about seventy-five 
miles south and west from Martha’s Vineyard, at a depth of from 
96 to 130 fathoms. The mollusk belongs to the order of rhipido- 
glossa, but has a very peculiar dentition, véz., 1 (1-+-2-++-2) I (2+2+1) 1 
—the single uncini being flat and scale-like. The parts are very asym- 
metrical, and there is an enormously developed lateral series of 
separately inserted gill-laminz, like those of the patellidz, but no 
filamentary appendage of any kind. The shell is asymmetrical and 
porcellanous. The type is interesting as being a generalized—or 
what would have been called by Agassiz a ‘synthetic ’—form. 


The family cocculinide has been proposed for two limpet-like 
mollusks, of deep water, exhibiting a peculiar combination of charac- 
ters. Thetwo are congeneric, representing a new genus called 
cocculino, and belong to the order of rhipidoglossa. The dentition 
is typical—5o-150 (1-+-3) I (3+-1) 150-50 and resembles that of the 
fissurrellidz and helicinidz ; but there is only a single asymmetrical 
gill, no appendages to the side of the foot or on the mantle are de- 
veloped, and the shell is patelliform, unfissured, unsinuated and 
entirely external. The species have been found at the depth of over 
100 fathoms east of the New England coast,and in deeper water in 
the Caribbean Sea. 





* The Hypzthral Question. Cambridge, 1879 ; and Archzological Notes on Greek 
Shores, in the First Report of the Archzxological Institute, 1880. 





‘A companion to the United States Phamacopeia,’ by Oscar 
Oldberg and O. A. Wall, is in the press of William Wood and Co. 
The volume is designed as a ready-reference book for physicians, 
pharmacists, and students. It contains over 300 illustrations. 


Peculiar deep-sea types of animals have been discovered in large 
numbers by attachés of the U. S. Commission of Fish and Fisheries. 
Such types represent most of the classes of the animal kingdom, and 
have been made known in numerous papers published by various nat- 
uralists to whom have been submitted the collections of the Com- 
mission. An article by Mr. W.H. Dall, on the results of the explora- 
tions, has appeared recently in Vol. IV. of the Proceedings of the 
U.S. National Museum. It describes two remarkable families of gas- 
tropods. 








The Fine Arts 


“The Battle of Montretout” Panorama. 


IF THE fine arts are intended to deceive the senses by tricks more or 
less pleasing, nothing in the way of painting could better lay claim to 
a place in the fine arts than the panorama shown by the painter Philip- 
poteaux in a pretty, circular, brick building, brand-new, at the corner 
of Seventh Avenue and Fifty-fifth Street. Our ideas of panoramas are 
usually drawn from fairs and travelling shows. The word is apt to sug- 
gest the old-fashioned paintings, wound on two drums, which pass in 
procession, to the music of a barrel-organ, before the eyes of yokels. 
Or it suggests a higher grade of panorama, which is circulr, buthasto 
rely a good deal for its deceptive powers on the glasses through which 
the spectators peep in a round show-box; it is a circular peep-show, 
in fact. Even ordinary panoramas are not easy to arrange, owing to 
the difficulties of perspective ; but when such an attempt as that of M. 
Philippoteaux is made, the skill demanded is infinitely greater. For 
he has placed his observers as it were in the open daylight under a 
cloudy sky, where they can look freely about them on every side. 
He has then paid the greatest attention tothe point which purists 
consider the crucial test of a panorama, and without which a 
panorama is not a panorama—namely, the concave effect of 
an actual landscape, where the horizon is the farthest off 
and the foregronnd and sky appear to be gradually approach- 
ing each other as the eye recedes to the horizon. It is the prob- 
lem of scenery for the stage, infinitely increased in difficulty. Ason 
the stage, some of the things to be seen are actual ‘ properties’ ; 
others are partially in relief—partially painted cardboard ; others are 
entirely fictitious products of the brush. But in the panorama the 
endeavor is to make the illusion as complete as possible, although it 
lacks the aid that the stage offers in the human beings, the movement, 
the drama. These seize on the imagination of the audience, and 
cause them to accept as real the ‘flies,’ the linen skies, the cardboard 
doors and exaggerated perspectives. With a panorama, on the other 
hand, the figures of men must be stationary, for the use of manikins 
set in motion by machines would do more harm than good. They 
would be sure to look ridiculous and turn the illusion into a laugh. 

During this century there have been two Englishmen somewhat 
famous for their panoramas, but they had neither the artistic train- 
ing, nor the appliances, of M. Philippoteaux. Essentially, of course, 
his system is theirs, as it is that of the earlier showmen. Doubtless 
if we knew enough about the ancients, we would find that the idea is 
not very novel in its essence. But we have yet to hear of a higher 
grade of skill employedin this somewhat humble and yet by no 
means easy field of painting than is found in M. Philippoteaux. He 
is an artist of old date, having been a student under Léon Cogniet 
in 1831, and having exposed a painting from one of Fennimore 
Cooper’s novels in 1833. He has painted for royal personages 
a number of battle-scenes and other historical pictures of the kind 
that please a large number of people and fill the walls of national 
museums with canvases of which it may be said that the subject will 
bear out the lack of style, if the latter is too closely criticised. The 
great Parisian panorama of ‘The Defence of Paris against the 
German Armies’ was the work of the same hand and yields in no 
respect to this, although its scope is different. Perhaps this pan- 
orama is the finer, more carefully wrought, more deftly arranged. 
A duplicate has been set up in the Crystal Palace, in London. 

Standing on the roof of a house which has been injured by shells, 
the view bears in every direction about a suburb of Paris. The 
great city, with its prominent domes and towers, its square Arc de 
Triomphe, etc., is offte one side. The race-course of the Bois de 
Boulogne is close by. The earthworks of Mont Valerien rise up on 
the other side. The scattered and shell-torn houses of Buzenval 
and Montretout close the circuit. The illusion starts at the parapet of 
the house, where dry shrubs are standing in pots. The eye next 
alights on the leafless limbs of young trees in the garden about the 
house. Beyond are other bushes and trees, and presently one finds that 
the shrubbery just beyond, which one has been taking for real, is 
probably painted. In the court-yard is a real well-curb and chain. 
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Behind the house is a real cask ; these form the transitions to similar 
painted articles, and confuse the mind. Sucha tompe-d’eil is con- 
sidered very unfavorably by the advocates of high-art, and from their 
own stand-point, they have every reason on their side. But it is 
delightful to witness the delight of the multitude. Their faces relax 
in a broad grin of pleasure, just as if M. Philippoteaux were a con- 
a who had evolved unlimited rabbits from an old gentleman’s 

at. Expressions of amazement fill the quiet circular tent. Bets are 
made whether a particular tree is real wood or painted canvas. And 
of higher qualities than such as are understood from such exclama- 
tions, this concave circular painting is not devoid. The sky, in spite 
of light streaks where the breadths of the canvas meet, is finely paint- 
ed ; and still better are distant points of the landscape, where grays 
and blues in fine gradation repeat the peculiar atmospheric effects of 
France. Some of the tree work is also fine. The rough ground, 
whether of garden or of earthworks, is not quite so fine. The smoke 
from the skirmish line and from bursting shells does not differ from 
the bits of snow that lie here and there in depressions. Finally the 
soldiers and horses are not up to the highest standards of art, al- 
though for a panorama their excellence is most unusual. M. Philip- 
poteaux has tried to atone for the natural lack of animated actors by 
throwing vigor into his painted figures. Very often too much move- 
ment has been given them, or rather it would be truer to say that he 
has not perfectly succeeded in giving them movement. 

Yet the whole is ably done. We see the ambulances driving up, 
the generals with their staffs, the cannon that are being hauled into 
a just captured redoubt while the Germans taken prisoner are 
marched away, the lines of regiments lying flat behind a depression 
near the road, the squads of skirmishers, the Zouaves and Mobiles 
taking advantage of every rise and every tree, every out-house and 
manure-heap, to get nearer the loop-holed houses and chateaux 
whence the Prussians are pouring a deadly fire. It is a remarkable 
feat to have calculated with such nicety the size and position of so 
many men in different attitudes. Whichever way one looks there 
is nothing out of place, out of drawing, or out of realism. 





Art Notes. 


THE next session of the Art Students’ League will open on Oc- 
tober 2, not in the old quarters at 108 Fifth Avenue, but in new ones 
at 38 West 14th Street, where the instructors who have given the 
school its excellent repute will take charge of the newly-organized 
classes. 


Taking as his text a painting of the children of a certain ‘R. R. 
Graham, Esq.,’ of Chelsea, Eng., reproduced in the October /aga- 
sine of Art, Mr. Austin Dobson discourses pleasantly (as is his wont) 
of the causes which have led to the increasing appreciating of Ho- 
garth’s great merits as a painter. 


We have received from Robert Clarke & Co. the ‘ official ’ illustrated 
catalogue of the art department of the tenth Cincinnati Industrial 
Exhibition (1882). This interesting pamphlet contains one hundred 
and eleven reproductions of the principal pictures, eighty-two being 
photo-engraved from sketches by the artists. Mr. Weir’s ‘ Milkmaid 
of Papendrecht’ is the only picture which has apparently suffered 
in the process of reproduction. The catalogue is, on the whole, a 
creditable performance. 


Mr. Bouton announces : ‘The Complete Works of Meissonier’ 
(320 reproductions, in photogravure, to be issued in monthly parts, 
and sold only by subscription) ; Makart’s ‘ Five Senses,’ reproduced 
in photogravure ; one hundred numbered copies only, of Winckel- 
mann’s ‘ History of Ancient Art,’ translated by Dr. G. H. Lodge; 
‘A Descriptive and Historical Catalogue of the Works of Velasquez 
and Murillo,’ by Chas. B. Curtis ; ‘Catalogue of the Masterpieces of 
Modern Art,’ by F. G. Dumas (uniform with the Salon Catalogue) ; 


‘Cradle-land of Arts and Creeds,’ by Chas. J. Stone ; Hazlitt’s‘ Liber . 


Amoris;’ ‘ Bible-Myths, and their Parallels in Other Religions’ ; 
‘ Medical Economy in the Middle Ages.’ 








The Drama 








Mme. Tu&£o has appeared at the Fifth Avenue Theatre. She was 
first seen as the heroine of ‘Mme. L’Archiduc,’ Albert Millaud’s 
operetta, written for Mme. Judic with Offenbach’s music. Then she 
represented the heroine of ‘La Jolie Parfumeuse,’ written for her by 
MM. Crémieux and Blum, composed for her by Offenbach. In both 
performances she was a revelation. Something new was sought in 
this hackneyed class of amusement; and the first charm of Mme. 
Théo was that of an entirely novel personality. 

When Fragonard made voluptuous sketches for the albums of cele- 
brated actresses of the last century, when he painted dainty nudities 
on the ceilings of princely residences, he had in his eye the form and 
figure of Mme. Théo. ere she merely plump and pretty she would 


not differ from thousands of her sex. But her plumpness and pretti- 
ness have a cachet which men understand far better than women, 
From under her veil of modesty peeps the half-disguised look of sensu- 
ality which the painter of ‘L’Amoureux Hardi’ loved to catch in his 
hervines. Moreover, her costumier is a master in the art of sugges- 
tion, revealing what he should hide, making every seam a line of 
beauty. Being sober critics, we will not linger over Mme. Théo's 
personal graces, or write little elegies, in the French style, about her 
eyes, her cheeks, her ‘ kiss-worthy’ mouth. Butifthe ladies wonder 
what men can see in this new Rose Michon, they must be informed 
ae first of all, she attracts by the unique character of her come- 
iness. 

Then, too, Mme. Théo represents a type of French womanhood 
which the prosaic spirit of the age is said tohavedestroyed. People 
who know their Paris pretty well tell us that the grisette has disap- 
peared, and that if the readers of Musset and Murger should wander 
in the Latin Quarter to-day, they would find no trace of Mimi Pin- 
son, would hear at no window the carolling of Musette. Mme. Théo 
belies all this. She is Musette in person. She has the coquetries 
and caprices of Musette; she has Musette’s gay philosophy ; she has 
even the small piping voice, not very true to the note, in which Musette 
chanted her rustic couplets. This is the character wherein Paris 
chiefly delights to view Mme. Théo. She is the most Parisian of 
Parisiennes. She belongs to an epoch which antedates M. Worth 
and the Second Empire. She is the quintessence of the age when 
Frenchwomen pleased by nature, not by art. Inher the elder gen- 
eration of Frenchmen recall their youth, and, as they wag their old 
heads in the theatre, catch themselves humming, 

* Mimi Pinson est une blonde, 
Une bionde que I’on connait ; 

Elle n’a qu'une robe au monde, 
Et qu’un bonnet.’ 

This, perhaps, is a state of feeling not very intelligible to Americans. 
That which all the world sees in Mme. Théo is her childishness. 
She romps, and pouts, aud frolics like a baby. She may say what 
she likes: impropriety becomes chaste in her mouth. ‘Madame 
L’Archiduc’ does not show this quality in perfection. Millaud, its 
author, is a wit ; he prefers satire to filth ; he deals very sparingly in 
innuendo ; and yet, even in the moral atmosphere of‘ Mme. L’Archi- 
duc,’ it is a histrionic education to note what a wealth of meaniug 
Mme. Théo draws from the old refrain, ‘Pas ga! Pas ga!’ And 
mark that there is none of Mlle. Aimée’s horse-play and tomfoolery : 
no winking and leering ; no obscene suggestion laid on with a thick 
brush. Mme, Théo’s method, acquired no doubt with infinite labor, 
and perfected by years of study before the looking-glass, is of gossa- 
mer delicacy, and in ‘La Jolie Parfumeuse’—a work of inane ribald- 
ry, written by two hacks of the boulevards, and only redeemed by 
Offenbach’s sprightly numbers—it becomes as fine as the dust which 
a butterfly shakes from its wings. We commend Mme. Théo’s per- 
formances to all lovers ofthe exquisite in art. Fromthe struttings 
and bellowings of our stage, we turn with delight to her dainty charm. 
In her school she is surpassed by none but the incomparable Judic, 
and there the entire genre reaches its apogee, and loses itself in the 
upper air. 

Mr. WALLACK has opened his theatre with ‘Taken from Life’, a 
melodrama in five acts, by Mr. Henry Pettitt, a contemporary Eng- 
lish dramatist of some celebrity. Mr. Wallack has made fortune and 
fame by endeavoring to maintain the highest standard of the drama. 
From Drury Lane Theatre, the cradle of the English stage, he im- 
ported those master-works ‘ Youth’ and ‘The World.’ From the 
Adelphi theatre, the scene of Mr. Boucicault’s greatest triumphs, he 
has imported ‘ Taken from Life’. In this way, all that is best in seri 
ous stage-work naturally finds its way to the boards round which are 
clustered so many historic memories. 

Sceptics may doubt if Mr. Henry Pettitt is worthy to wear the man- 
tle of the great playwrights whose names have illustrated Mr. Wal- 
lack’s theatre. But the mere doubt suggests a malicious, or at least 
an antiquated, way of regarding the modern stage. Mr. Pettitt is not 
what one would call a man-of-letters. On points of orthography and 
punctuation he might possibly be vanquished by a lad who is in the 
throes of his first copy-book. But what of that ? Sheridan himself 
was not a man of the highest culture; he thought Shakspeare an 
overrated writer ; he could see no merit in Richard Cumberland and 
other poets of his time. Colman, the younger, read Greek and Latin 
fluently ; but what of the playwrights who succeded him: what of 
O'Keefe, Poole, Dance, and the rest? Mr. Boucicault knows his 
stage as well as any man living, but he does not shine as an essayist 
in the Worth American Review, or as a lecturer on the ‘ Art of Acting.’ 
Let us give every man his due. Let usadmit that Mr. Pettitt can 
make a play, and Mr. Wallack can find plenty of scribblers to insert 
his semicolons and improve his style. 

Superfine criticism carps and cavils, and takes no note of the 
beauties which would be at once apparent to the eye of a veteran like 
Mr. Wallack. How daring, for example, is the point of departure 
in ‘ Taken from Life’! In a peaceful English village, its red roofs 
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nestling in a quiet valley, lives a terrible socialist. He has the grim 
visage of Mr. Henry Irving, the English actor.. He has beetling 
brows—merciful powers, how they beetle! He is turned out of 
house and home by Mr. John Denby, and vowing that he will have 
Mr. Denby’s life, devotes his leisure to the construction of explosive 
machines. If this occurred in Russia, it would be tame enough. 
There, if the newspapers are rightly informed, about half the popula- 
tion is engaged in making experiments with dynamite. But that 
which would be commonplace at St. Petersburg is absolutely origi- 
nal in a peaceful English village. One can readily see how the idea 
would fascinate Mr. Wallack. They say that the younger Dumas, 
looking carelessly at a chance manuscript which had been left at 
his door, was amazed to find that the opening scene disclosed a Rus- 
sian drawing-room, aromatic with tropical flowers ; parrots chattering 
in their cages; cats dozing on the book-shelves; a bevy of old 
maids silently knitting ; a great lady seated in their midst ; at her 
feet an innocent young slave-girl, reading aloud a chapter of Pigault- 
Lebrun—the rollicking, the lewd, the racy novelist, who wrote for 
the troopers of Napoleon. ‘That’, said Dumas, slapping his fist on 
the table, ‘that is a new scene. I will make it into a master-piece ;’ 
and he made it into ‘ The Danischeffs.’ So when Mr. Wallack heard 
of Mr. Pettitt’s socialist, ‘That is a new character’, said he. ‘Let 
him cost what he may, we must have him.’ 

Those who have condemned ‘ Taken from Life’ (and it has been 
roundly condemned) forget that the first aim of a theatre like Mr. 
Wallack’s, which appeals to a somewhat jaded, languid, and fastidious 
audience, is originality. And what can be more original than the ex- 
plosion at Clerkenwell Prison? The hero of the play is there immured. 
A porter, mild and harmless in appearance, wheels in a barrel on a 
truck and places it against the wall. Never was there a barrel so 
deceptive. ‘Beer’ whispers the gallery, growing thirsty at the 
sight of it. But it is not beer. It explodes ; blows walls and houses 
to bits; and the hero escapes. Moreover, he does not, as in plays 
of the old fashion, escape to a place of comparative safety. He 
escapes to a stable and, when the police come to look for him, 
ambles across the stage on a horse. Never was seen so demure an 
animal. ‘ Where is the hack ?’ demands the gallery. But there is 
no hack. It is Comet, favorite for the Derby. There have been 
explosions before on the stage, and there have been race-horses ; but 
this explosion and this race-horse are stamped with the original- 
ity which Mr. Pettitt lends to all his work, and which Mr. Wallack 
loves to provide for his audiences. 

To be more or less injured or affected by the explosion, and to be 
more or less subordinated in interest to the race-horse, a miscellane- 
ous company has been imported from England. English actors, 
as a rule, have a better training than American actors; they are kept 
in the provinces till they are fit to shine in London ; and they acquire 
a certain grace and distinction of manner which many of our own 
players lack. But Mr. Wallack’s new company is remakable for 
anything but grace and distinction of manner. They do not know 
how to carry themselves; they are restless; they have no repose. 
Possibly this is due to Mr. Pettitt’s originality. Mr. Pettitt, with all 
his qualities, is not well acquainted with the habits of Englishmen of 
gentle birth. His predecessors here surpassed him. Mr. Bouci- 
cault, we dare say, does not hob-a-nob with dukes, and he might 
have found it hard to discover in a London drawing-room the proto- 
type of Lord Arthur Roebuck and the Earl of Pompion. Mr. T. W. 
Robertson,we presume, never ventured beyond the limits of Bohe- 
mia; and he did not draw from life his sketch of the Marquise 
d’Alroy, who knows Froissart by heart, and loves to quote his 
account of herancestors. Yet the works both of Mr. Boucicault and 
of Mr. Robertson are the works of well-bred men of the world, and 
carry the aroma of good manners which used to spice Mr. Wallack’s 
theatre with peculiar fragrance. Let it once be known that this 
historic house has grown irredeemably vulgar, and its days will be 
numbered. Mr. Pettitt himself cannot save it. 


Mr. G. R. Sims's new melodrama, ‘ The Romany Rye’, was pro- 
duced at Booth’s Theatre on Monday night. Its arrival had been 
trumpeted with more than usual noise. Real gypsies had been 
imported for its uses and encamped in the neighborhood of Central 
Park. Pictures representing a midnight murder on the Thames and 
a most appalling shipwreck had been freely displayed. The pro- 
gramme had announced that its author’s ‘high-toned literary and 
poetical merits are now thoroughly established’. Everything led one 
to expect a dramatic event of some importance. Its worthlessness 
was, therefore, all the more conspicuous. It is a coarse, trivial, 
vulgar play, written in the most ignoble style to catch the basest 
class of spectators, The class of spectators who frequent Booth’s 
Theatre was not to be caught. 

But Mr. Sims, in the present dearth of dramatists, has won some 
notoriety. There were those who saw true touches of pathos and 
humor in ‘The Lights o’ London’. We were not among the 
number. We could not find a particle of difference between ‘The 
Lights o’ London’ and ‘The World’. But as Mr. Sims has made 





friends among the audience and in the press, it may be well to show 
in what respects ‘The Romany Rye’ offends against every canon of 
the stage. Its motive is the jealousy of two half-brothers. One, 
Paul Royston, the son of a gypsy and of a country-gentleman, turns 
gypsy himself, lives with his tribe, frequents race-courses, tells 
fortunes, and prates on all occasions of the pleasures of rusticity. 
The other, Philip Royston, acknowledged as the heir of the country 
gentleman, and holding his estates, lives a life of pleasure, seducing 
damsels by the score, plotting, murdering, and causing to be 
murdered. There are also two maidens. One of them, Laura Lee, 
loves Philip Royston; the other, Gertie Heckett, detests him. 
There is also a marriage certificate, proving that Paul’s mother was 
the wife of the country-gentleman, and that Paul was therefore the 
rightful owner of the estates. The pursuit of this certificate, and the 
love-rivalries of Paul and Philip, would, in the hands of a playwright 
of ordinary capacity, form the basis of an agreeable comedy or a stir- 
ring drama. 

But Mr. Sims, having presented his personages and shown the 
marriage-certificate, is wholly unable to move them forward. For 
three long acts they stay just where they stood at the beginning. 
They wander through a gypsy encampment, a country residence, a 
lawyer’s office, a bird-shop in St. Giles’s, a low lodging-house, and a 
race-course, and when their peregrinations are over they occupy 
exactly the same position with regard to one another and to the 
certificate as when they started out. Then Mr. Sims thinks it is time 
to murder somebody, and he sets to work to devise what might bea 
very effective assassination of Paul Royston, the Romany Rye. And 
he does it by nice gradations. There is nothing clumsy in the plan- 
ning of the deed. But there is a fatal mistake in its execution. In 
one scene the victim is garroted by two river pirates. In the next 
scene he is carried into a cellar beneath the Thames, where an old 
hag sits crooning, and reading death-signs in the candle. The 
Romany Rye is bound to a framework, where the ruffians, after 
pummelling him, leave him to be drugged by the hag. But the hag 
has had a son and the Romany Rye resembles him. He appeals to 
her in long set speeches, which will repay the attention of those who 
think that Mr. Sims can write stage dialogue. She agrees to spare 
his life, and bids him feign insensibility till he is out on the river. 
In the third scene he is shown with the ruffians in the boat, and as 
soon as they have unbound him he attacks them with a life-preserver. 
The audience knew precisely what he would do, and the scene fell 
comparatively flat. A playwright who understood his business 
would have kept the secret. He would have brought down the 
curtain on a sudden surprise. Mr. Sims, being ignorant of the rudi- 
ments of his art, wastes all that he had so carefully elaborated, like a 
marksman who should spend five minutes in taking aim and then 
fire clean over the target. 

Nor have we the slightest sympathy with Mr. Sims’s comic charac- 
ters. He still seems to think that he can adapt Dickens to the 
stage, and do for the master what the master failed to do for himself. 
Consequently, as a judicious combination of Quilp and Little Nell’s 
grandfather, he introduces the proprietor of a dog-and-bird shop. 
Consequently, as a happy mixture of Dick Swiveller and the Artful 
Dodger, he introduces Mr. Knivett, the dog-and-bird man’s assistant. 
Consequently, he presents the sort of scenes which Dickens loved 
to portray, the kind of life in which Dickens’s fancy loved to wander ; 
until one marvels at the stupidity of a man who cannot see that 
Dickens robbed of his humor is as useless for the stage as he would 
be worthless for romance. And there is not a suspicion of humor in 
‘The Romany Rye.’ Its episodes are vapid and dull. One of them 
presents the father of eight children, who taper down to a very fine 
point. Another presents a gang of street-beggars, the falsely blind, 
the fraudulently maimed, the mothers who borrow babies, the old 
soldiers who simulate wounds, All of them would give a chance to 
the satirist. But Mr. Sims knows nothing of satire. 

Of his actors the best was a dear, good dog, who followed the 
heroine about in the most affectionate fashion, and behaved himself 
with astonishing propriety in the presence of the birds. He was 
called before the curtain and carried off a little panier of flowers, 
wagging his tail as in duty bound, but indicating that on future 
occasions he would prefer a bone. May some admirer of your 
talent, most admirable dog, provide you every evening with the most 
succulent of bones ; for you were the only creature in all the play on 
whom the eye rested with any pleasure, or whom one would 
willingly see again. For the rest there was Mr. John W. Norton, a 
sturdy and handsome actor, playing the part of the Romany Rye ; and 
Miss Georgia Cayvan, always fantastic in appearance and forcible in 
gesture, looking as though she had a hearty contempt both for the 
public and the play. For the play, young lady, we share your con- 
tempt. For the public we can safely answer that it will endure no 
more of the illiterate trash of Mr. Sims and his fellows, and that it is 
already returning fondly to those scenes of classic mirth with which 
the incomparable Josep a and Mrs. John Drew are now en- 
livening the stage of the Union Square Theatre. 
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“ Home, Sweet Home.” 
To THE Epirors oF THE CriTIc: 

I have just read the essay on John Howard Payne in THE CritTIc 
of August 26th. Mr. Treadwell seems to believe, as is generally 
done, that the music of ‘Home, Sweet Home’ was composed by 
Payne. This is not correct. The air was taken from Donizetti’s 
* Anna Bolena’—the cavaéina in the last scene, ‘Cielo a’ miei Lunghi 
spasimi.’ 

SAN Francisco. Sept. 6, 1882. James DALY. 

Mr. Daly need go no farther than to the first volume of Grove’s 
‘Dictionary of Music and Musicians’ to find how easy it is to be 
mistaken. Under the caption, ‘Home, Sweet Home,’ he will read 
the following lines: ‘This favorite melody occurs in Bishop’s opera 
of **Clari, or the Maid of Milan,’’ brought out at Covent Garden, 
May 8th, 1823. In the published music it is called a “ Sicilian air,” 
but is not impossibly Bishop’s own.’ Turning to ‘ Donizetti,’ he 
will read on page 453 that ‘Anna Bolena’ was ‘ given for the first 
time at Milan in 1830,’ and on page 454 that it dates from 1831. Mak- 
ing allowance for this confusion of dates, he will find that ‘Home, 
Sweet Home’ had been heard in London at least seven years before 
Donizetti (at the request of Mme. Pasta) made use of the melody in 
* Anne Boleyn.’ 

If Mr. Daly is interested in Payne and his productions (as we pre- 
sume he is), he will find some entertaining letters from Charles Lamb 
y ana homeless poet of home’ in the October number of Zhe 





Musical Notes. 

Mr. F. H. Cowen has been selected as Principal of the proposed 
Academy of Music in Edinburgh. 

A session of the British Parliament is one of the chief scenes in 
Saint-Saéns’ new opera, ‘ Henry VIII.’ 

Lecocq’s new opera, to be produced at the Nouveautés next 
month, is entitled ‘ Le Coeur et la Main.’ 

We learn from 7he Athenaum that upwards of $11,500 was paid 
for tickets for the first performance of Gounod’s ‘ Redemption,’ 
at the late Birmingham Festival. The managers have succeeded in 
regaining the prestige of these meetings. 


Miss Clara Louise Kellogg hopes to be sufficiently recovered from 
the effects ot the accident which recently befel her, to appear at the 
Worcester (Mass), Festival next Tuesday, Mme. Anna Bishop and 
Signor Brignoli also are to sing on that occasion. 


Miss Thursby’s first concert since her return from Europe is to be 
given at Chickering Hall on October 2d. The New York Phil- 
harmonic Club (Richard Arnold first violin), Misses Emily Winant 
and Maud Morgan, and Signor Ferranti, will assist, Mr. Maurice 
Strakosch acting as conductor and accompanist. Miss Thursby 
has added to her repertory a song by Mozart, hitherto unknown in 
this city, and some unfamiliar Swedish songs. She will sing, it is 
announced, in six languages. 


M. Grau’s French opera forces have been strengthened by the 
arrival of M. Nicolas Maire, tenor, and Mile. Maria Derivis, con- 
tralto, who will make their first appearance here in Offenbach’s 
posthumous opera, ‘ Les Contes de Hoffmann,’ which is announced 
for production at the Fifth Avenue Theatre on Monday, October gth. 
This promises to be the chief event of M. Grau’s season, though 
Gounod’s ‘Romeo and Juliet’ is to be put on the boards with 
M. Capoul (who also has just arrived) in the leading male réle, 
which he ‘created.’ A novel teature of the October performances 
will be the alternation, on successive nights, of opera bouffe with 
opera comique. 


The Philharmonic Society (Mr. Thomas, Conductor) will give Friday 
afternoon rehearsals on Nov. 10, Dec. 8, Jan. 5, Feb. 9, Mar.g, and 
Apl. 6, and evening concerts on each following day. The Brooklyn 
Philharmonic Society (Mr. Thomas) will give rehearsals on Thursday, 
Nov. 2 and 23, Dec. 21, Jan. 11, Feb. 1, Mar. 1 and 29, and Apl. 27, 
and concerts on the following Saturdays. The Symphony Society 
(Dr. Leopold Damrosch) will give rehearsals on Friday, Nov. 3, Dec. 
15, Jan. 12, Feb. 16, Mar. 30 and Apl 27, and concerts on the follow- 
ing days. The Oratorio Society (Dr. Damrosch) will give rehearsals 
on Wednesday, Nov. 15, and Mar. 14, and Tuesday, Dec. 26, and 
Apl. 17,and concerts on Nov. 16, Dec. 27, Mar.15,and Apl.18. Joseffy- 
Thomas orchestral concerts, Thursday, Novr. 9, Decr. 14, Jany. 11, 
Feb. 8. New York Vocal Union (Mr. S. P. Warren), Tuesday, Nov. 
21, Feb. 13, Apl. 24. Mme. Christine Nilsson will, it is said, 
sing at Steinway Hall on Nov 2 and 30 and Dec. 2. The New York 
Philharmonic Club will give six concerts between Nov. 14 and Apl. 
10. The Theodore Thomas Chorus Society will give four concerts 
on dates not yet determined. 
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Late Supt. of Schools of New York City. 


As the Publishers of Brown’s Grammars, we take please in announc- 
ing that these Popular Standard Text-books have been thoroughly revised 
and adapted to the present educational demands. 


While we have constantly endeavored to add to these books all the improvements which the latest 
experience and study have devised or suggested, we have also striven to retain the grammatical system 
of Goold Brown, in all essential particulars, virtually intact. 
the case in this new edition, although very decided changes have been made in certain important 
respects, besides the addition of matter to carry out the plan of the reviser. 

With these alterations, we hope that these works will be found more useful to the pnblic, and will 
prove a more valuable aid to teachers in imparting instruction in this really important branch of 


This we believe will still be found to be 


Copies of the new edition of the “‘ First Lines” will be sent by mail to 
those who desire to examine it, on receipt of 25 cents, and of the “ Insti- 
tutes” on receipt of 50 cents. 


Circular mailed free on application. Correspondence solicited. 
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